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‘Sir CHARLES CAMERON, M.D., says !— —‘An Excellent Food, "admirably adapted “to the wants of Infants.’ 
Established 1825. 


NEAVES FOOD 


FOR INFANTS, INVALIDS, AND THE ACED. 


BEST ano CHEAPEST. 


Dr. BARTLETT, Ph.D., F.C.S., says :—‘ The Flesh- and Bone-forming constituents are far above the average of 
_the best Farinaceous Foods.’ 














48 Gracechurch | St. s London, ARTHUR SHITHER, Actuary & Secy. Superintendent of Agencies in Scotland, Mr. P. A RUFF, 101 St. Vincent St. y Glasgow. 





See Prospectus, page /7, bie particulars “ Rahat 
ment Assurance Policies combining Life Assur- 
ance at Minimum Cost with provision for Old Age, 
FOR MUTUAL EsTp. 1835 
LIFE ASSURANCE. 
ACCUMULATED FUND, . : . £4,400,000 
PAID IN CLAIMS, ’ ‘ , . 7,900,000 
ANNUAL INCOME, . ; ; . 500,000 
PROFITS DECLARED, ; ‘ ; 4,000,000 








ESTABLISHED 1848. 
THE 


GRES HA ME 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
ST. MILDRED’S HOUSE, POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. 








Assets Exceed : . £4,400,000 
Annual Income Exceeds . : : 7 73, 140 
Payments to Policyholders and their Representatives , . 9,000, 000 
This Societ ers unusual advantages to intending Assurers. Its Tables are popular and easily understood. Its Policies are an st the most liberal offered to the 
public, and are FREE FROM ALL U NECESSARY RESTRICTIONS. The Society is strong, is well : — favourably known, deals i liberally with its Assured, is doing 


a large business, and fully merits the confidence it enjoys 


THOMAS G. ACKL AND, F.I.A., F.S.S., » Ay and i Manag rer. JAMES H. SCOTT, Secretary. 





‘A Food alike suitable for ‘The name CADBURY on 
building up the growing body, any packet of Cocoa is a 
and for repairing the waste ity.—_MEDI- 
which is incidental to all the guarantee of purity. 
processes of life,—HEALTH. CAL ANNUAL. 


ABSOLUTELY PURE rtnererore BEST. 











LONDON: 115 FLEET STREET. 
EDINBURGH: 9 THISTLE STREET. 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD’S LIST. MESSRS. HUTGHINSON’S LIST. 


THE POETS AND THE POETRY OF THE 
CENTURY. Edited by ALrrep H. Mires. In 10 vols. of about 600 pages 








A NEW WORK ON EVOLUTION, JUST READY. 


re ’ each, fcap. 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top. Limited Edition, in handsome cloth case, 

ANIMAL LIFE AND INTELLIGENCE. : By C. Lioyp Morcan, 43, 38: The Volumes sold separately at 6s. per vol. Popular Edition, in cloth 
F.G.S., Professor of Biology in University College, Bristol. case, £2, 2s. Or in separate volumes, 4s. per vol. [ Shortly. 
Author of ‘The Springs of Conduct,’ ‘Animal Biology,’ etc. The ee of this work a ~ . ae > pois 8 pl of the 
With 40 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 528 pages. 16s. seh fh > magi prefaced by biographical and critical articles by some of the 


This Day, a FOURTH EDITION of 


A NEW NOVEL AT ALL LIBRARIES, JUST READY. i. tine ee 


THAT FIDDLER FELLOW! By HORACE HUTCHINSON, Author The Academy says: ‘The cleverest, compactest, and sensationally the most 


Tags “ee > ffective s Mr. ‘ ished—a s ich i 
of ‘My Wife’s Politics,’ etc. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. — {r. Hatton has published—a story which is sure to be read and 


BY J. ASHBY STERRY. 
NUTSHELL NOVELS. By J. Asusy Srerry, Author of 
THE LIFE, ART, AND CHARACTERS OF SHAKESPEARE. ‘The Lazy Minstrel,’ ‘Cucumber Chronicles,’ ‘ Tiny Travels,’ etc. In crown 


By Henry L. Hupson, LL.D., Editor of ‘The Hansard _—_ Coth gi. 64. ; ; ; , (Ready. 
Pleasantly comical and yet cynical, they are just the kind of stories for a reader 


Shakespeare,’ etc. In 2 vols. large crown 8vo, cloth, 21s. tired of elaborate plots.'—A thenaum. 
BY J. MAITLAND STUART. 
_ HOW ‘No. 1’ BECAME ‘14’ IN NORWAY. B 
A GENERAL ASTRONOMY. By Professor Cartes A. Younc, | HOW No. 1) BECAME (14) IN. y 
A.R.A.S., Author of ‘The Sun,’ etc. In one vol., 550 pages. The Scotsman says: ‘It is one of the merriest books printed ; the book is enjoy- 


. » , “ able first and useful afterwards. Let every one read it who has been in Norway or 
With 250 Illustrations and necessary Tables. Royal 8vo, half- | jeans to be there some day.’ 


morocco, 12s. 6d. BY W. GERRARE. 


RUFIN’S LEGACY: A Theosophical Romance. By 
EGGLESTON’S HISTORIES OF THE UNITED STATES AND W. Gerrare. Crown 8vo. Cloth gilt. 6s. 


‘The story is extremely well told, and is easy and pleasant to follow. The 

ITS PEOPLE. character of Mr. Caradoc Morgan is very original and is delineated with considerable 
4 

power.’—Manchester Examiner. 











THE HovusEHOLD EDITION. Profusely Illustrated on nearly a 
every page, and containing numerous Maps. 412 pages. Royal NEW VOLUMES OF 


8 
re apy i. HUTCHINSON’S POPULAR LIBRARY. 
HE SCHOOL History. The above adapted to use in School. . 

. MOUNT EDEN: A Romance. By FLorence Marryat. 

410 pages. Square 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. In crown 8vo. Cloth gilt and gilt top, 2s. 6d. ; he paper boards, 2s. — 
THE CHILp’s History. Referring specially to the lives and ia — 
deeds of great Americans. Fuller Illustrated. Square 8vo, cloth, LOVE | AND MIRAGE; *. Bee = 
4s. 6d. 8vo. Cloth gilt and gilt top, 2s. 6d. ; or in paper boards, 2s. [Ready. 


*," A List of 70 Volumes post free. 











London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 18 Warwick Square, E.C. | London: HUTCHINSON & CO., 25 Paternoster Square. 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, and Saturday of Next Week, 2d, 3d, 4th, 5th, and 6th December. 


GRAND MASONIC BAZAAR 


For the Relief of Indigent and Aged Scottish Masons, their Widows and Orphans (Annuity Branch), 
IN THE 


WAVERLEY MARKET, EDINBURGH, 


TRANSFORMED INTO THE FACSIMILE OF AN ANCIENT 


E2eyptian "TKempie, 


PATRON. 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


PRESIDENT. 
COLONEL SIR ARCHIBALD C. CAMPBELL, Barr., M.?., 
Most Worshipful Grand Master Mason of Scotland. 


A WEEK'S AMUSEMENT FOR THE PEOPLE. 
SPECIAL RAILWAY FARES.—Return Tickets at a : «ath te tense “4 8th December inclusive, from 


DRAMATIC PERFORMANCES, | EDISON’S PHONOGRAPH. With | PHOTOGRAPHIC STUDIO, for Pro- 














CONCERTS, anp VARIETY ENTER- H. M. STANLEY’s VOICE. DUCTION of HiGH-CLass PHoros. 
TAINMENTS, Hovurty, in tHe | GYPSY ENCAMPMENT. = Genuine 
SPECIALLY CONSTRUCTED THEATRE. mh ona AUTHENTIC FORTUNE- | PROMENADE CONCERTS. Muiui- 
e on 9 . - — > — 
GRAND PARADE OF ANIMALS | PALMISTRY. By the Ceienraten TARY BANDs. BLYTHSWOOD PIPERs. 
(DAILY). Bears, PONIES, ALGERIAN Lonpon Lapy Expert, Miss EDITH 
DonkKEYs, GOATS, ETC. C. GRIFFITH. | SHOOTING JUNGLE—Ririe Snoor- 
COMIC CIRCUS—HYPNOTISM. Appointments may be made in advance. ING, MorRRIS TUBE SHOOTING. 
ALL CONTRIBUTIONS to be addressed to Issued under sanction of Grand Lodge of Scotland. 
WILLIAM A. DAVIS, Sazaar Secretary. D. MURRAY LYON, Grand Secretary. 





The Bazaar will be Opened by Sir ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL, the Grand Master Mason, 


IN PRESENCE OF THE GRAND OFFICE-BEARERS AND PROVINCIAL GRAND MASTERS OF SCOTLAND. 


ADMISSION from 2 p.m, to 6 p.m.—HALF-A-CROWN ;; and from 7 p.m, to 9.30 p.m.—ONE SHILLING, 


WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY, FRIDAY, and SATURDAY, the BAZAAR will be Open from 12 o'clock NOON to 6 p.m., and from 7 p.m. to 9.30 p.m. 
(NO ADMITTANCE AFTER 9 P.M.) ADMISSION—ONE SHILLINC. 


BY ORDER OF THE CZAR: The Tragic Story of 
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CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, AUSTRALIA, AND CHINA, 


HATTON COURT, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON. 
PAID UP CAPITAL (40,000 a p . £800,000 
RESERVE FUND, ‘ £250,000 

INCORPORATED BY ROY AL CHART ER. 
COURT OF DIRECTORS. 
WILLIAM CHRISTIAN, Esq. | Emive Levita, Esq. 
Sir H. S. Cunnincuam, K.C.LE. WitLiaAM PaTerson, Esq. 
Sir ALFrED Dent, K.C.M.G, RoperT STEWART, Esq. 
Joun Howarp GWYTHER, Esq. JAMES WHITTALL, Esq. 
Manager—JouN Howarp GwyTHER. 
Sub-Manager—Caces Lewis. 
Secretary—WIi iLiAM CHARLES MULLINS. 
Bankers in Scotland— 
THe NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND, Limited. 
AGENCIES AND BRANCHES. 
Inspector—THOMAS ForREST. 


Bombay. Deli (Sumatra). Foochow. 
Calcutta. Singapore. Manila. 
Akyab. Kwala Lumpor. Shanghai. 
Rangoon. Batavia. Hankow. 
Penang. Sourabaya. Yokohama. 
Thaiping. Hong Kong. 


The Corporation grant Drafts payable at the above Agencies and Branches, buy 
and receive for collection Bills of Exchange, issue Letters of Credit, and undertake 
general Banking Business in the East. 

DEPOSITS of MONEY in sums of £100 and upwards are received on behalf of 
the Corporation, bearing interest at 44 per Cent. for One Year. 

Agents in Edinburgh— 
Messrs. HOPE, MANN, & KIRK, W.S., 119 Princes Street. 


THE ANGLO-AUSTRALIAN BANK, LIMITED. 


Registered under the Victorian Companies Statute, 1364. 





AUTHORISED CAPITAL, : ? ‘ . . . £2,000,000 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, : : : , P ‘ 250,000 
PAID UP CAPITAL, 100,000 
RESERVE — RESERVE LIAB ILITY, anp UNDIVIDED 

PROFIT ° ‘ 170,660 


Head Office —Queex Sreue, Seinen, 
New South Wales Branch—PittT STREET, SYDNEY. 
South Australian Branch—Rovart EXCHANGE, KinG WILLIAM STREET, 
ADELAIDE. 
Tasmanian Branch—LiveERroo, STREET, HOBART. 

London Branch—J. A. CRAVEN, Manager, 120 Cannon Street, E.C. 
Local Directors for Great Britain—Lord Camoys, Hon. ASHLEY G. J. Ponsonsy, 
Jas. BLACKWOOD, Esq 

Fixed deposits of £50 and Upwards received at the London Office at the following 
rates of interest :— 

One Year, 5 per Cent. 
2 or 3 Years, 54 per Cent. 
4 or 5 Years, 6 per Cent. 

Interest payable half-yearly. 

DEBENTURES. 

Debentures are issued for a period of 5 years, bearing interest at the rate of 6 per cent. 
per annum, payable half-yearly by attached coupons. 

Note.—By a special clause in the Bank's Articles of Association depositors and 
debenture holders are secured by having a first claim upon all the assets, securities, 
and moneys of the Bank. 

Balance-Sheets and all further information obtainable at the Bank’s London Office. 

A. & A. PATERSON, C.A., 76 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH, 
District Agents for Edinburgh and South-East of Scotland. 





FOUR-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE FEDERAL BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Joint Bankers to the Government of Victoria. 
Head Office—M¥ELBOURNE. 
BRANCHES in Victoria, NEw SoutH WALEs, and SoutTH AUSTRALIA. 
CaPITAL, . . «+ $2,000,000 | SUBSCRIBED,. . . . . £800,000 


PAID-uP CAPITAL, . «+ £400,000} RESERVE Funp, . . . £110,000 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF PROPRIETORS, £ 400,000. 
London Branch—18 KinG WiLtiaAM STREET, E.C. 

FIXED DEPOSITS of £50 and Upwards received at the London Office at the 
following Rates of Interest:—6 Months, 3% per annum: 1 Year, 4% per annum. 
2to 5 Years, 44% per annum. 

Interest paid Half-yearly from date of Deposit. 
JOHN H. BUTT, Manager. 


44, 43, 5 PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE TRUST AND | LOAN COMPANY 
CHINA, JAPAN, AND “THE STRAITS, Limited. 





CapiTaAL FuLty SuBscrisep, , ; = - $1,000,000 0 0 

CapiTat Paip Up, . : . 3 ‘ 126,068 15 0 

RESERVE FUND IN Hanp, OVER 4 7 ‘ e 40,000 0 0 

UNCALLED CapiTAL, ; ‘ ‘ : ‘ 873,931 5 0 
a of Directors. 


Wo. Keswick, Chairman (Messrs. Jardine, Matheson & Co.). 
ADOLF VON ANDRE (Messrs. André, Mendel & Co.). 
EGBErT Iveson (Messrs. Iveson & Co.). 
Davip M‘Lgan (Hong-Kong and Shanghai Bank). 
S. Wyttys Pomeroy (Messrs. Russell & Co.). 
F. D. Sassoon (late Messrs. David Sassoon, Sons & Co.). 
H. D. Stewart (Messrs. Stewart, Thomson & Co.). 
Cuas. H. CAMPBELL, Secretary. 
Head Ofice—31 LOMBARD STREET, Lonvon, E.C 
DEPOSITS of £50 and upwards are received by the Subscribers on behalf of the 
Company, at the following rates :— 
44 per cent. for One Year. 
‘ “ for Three or Four Years. 
= for Five Years or over. 
No Debentures will be issued. 
Interest paid half-yearly, on 30th June and 31st December, by draft on London, 
cashed free anywhere. 
For Forms of Application, and any further information, apply to the Offices of 


the Company ; or to 
MITCHELL & BAXTER, W.S. 
11 SoUTH CHARLOTTE STREET, 
EpinsurGH, January 1890. 
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REALISATION AND DEBENTURE CORPORATION OF 
SCOTLAND, Limited. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL ‘ ‘ E £505,000. 
Directors. 
GeorGe AULDJO JAMIESON, Esq., C.A., Chairman. 
GerorGE Topp CHuiEng, Esq., C.A., Edinburgh. 
Davip Cowan, Esq., Stockbroker, Edinburgh. 
Joun M. Crassik, Esq., Merchant, Leith. 
James D. Lawarair, Esq., Stockbroker, Edinburgh. 
The Hon. Francis J. Moncreirr, C.A., Edinburgh. 
A. R. C. Pitman, Esq., W.S., Edinburgh. 
JoHN WarRACK, Esq., Shipowner, Leith. 

Manager—E. A. Davipson. Secretary—Wwn. B. DUNLOP. 
Accountant—Joun Scott Tait, C.A., of Chiene & Tait, C.A. 
REALISATION DEPARTMENT. 

ASSETS of Bankrupt and Insolvent Estates—of Companies in Liquidation—and 

CLAIMS by CREDITORS in Bankruptcies and Liquidations PURCHASED 

ADVANCES made on the Security of such Assets. 

DEBENTURE DEPARTMENT. 

The Corporation is prepared to GUARANTEE, SUBSCRIBE for, or undertake 
the ISSUE of DesentTuRES, DEBENTURE STocK, or SHARES OF PUBLIC 
Companies, &c., and to act as TRUSTEES for Debenture Holders ; also 

To PURCHASE or make ADVANCES on Security of these Obligations. 

Ofices—22 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 





FOUR AND A HALF PER CENT DEBENTURES. 


THE BRITISH CANADIAN LOAN AND INVESTMENT 
COMPANY, Limited. 


INCORPORATED BY ACT OF DoMINION PARLIAMENT. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, ._« «+ ~~) eee 
PAID-UP CAPITAL, . ° . ° : ° . 66,249 
RESERVE FUND, ... . 14,383 

A. H. CAMPBELL, Esq. ‘ Terenen, President. 
The Company receives Loans of £20 and upwards on Debenture. 
For 3 years at 4 percent. For 5 years and upwards 4} per cent. 


SCOTT MONCRIEFF & TRAIL, W.S., Agents, 
17 DuKE STREET, EDINBURGH. 








BONUS YEAR 1890—ESTABLISHED 1839. 


ENGLISH AND SCOTTISH LAW LIFE ASSURANCE 
ASSOCIATION. 


Crarms Pain, £2,750,000. Funps, £1,615,000. 
ECONOMICAL RATES and Non-ForFEITURE PRIVILEGES. 
NINE-TENTHS OF PROFITS belong to the Assured. 

Policies effected , 1890 on the Participating Sc ale will be entitled to 
BONUS at Christmas 1890. 

ANNUITIES granted on favourable Terms. LOANS. 

120 Princes Street, Edinburgh—WM. SMITH, LL. De Manager. 

12 Waterloo Place, London—ARTHUR JACKSON, Manager. 
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NORTH BRITISH "ESTABLISHED. 16 INSURANCE COMPANY. 


VCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER AND SP&CIA ACIS “ARLIAMENT 


FIRE. LIFE. ANNUITIES. 
TOTAL ASSETS, ; ; ' 410,075,213 





Dhee Funds of the Live l epar Camnemd are not Ladle for Vodigatrons wader the Five Department, nor are tte Sumas e/ fre whar tment badle Ye ob ous umdee 
the Life Department. in this Company, therefore, the lmvestweents for tte ¢ Departmen’ are hepsi entirely separat 
frome f408¢ (oF tA “eg Departwcat, as set_/ort’ om tae O28 A 
President. —HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF ROXBURGHE v ‘vesident.- HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF SUTHERLAND, K.¢ 
EXTRAGRS! NARY DIRECTORS 
Right Hon.fJLoxp Nox rnsourng Right Hoa, The Fart oF ABERDEEN rhe Hon. Loxp Wettwoop 
Right Hoa. The East of SrearnMors Sir Mt arruew Writs —— vey, Bart., MP Right Hon. Lokv Forags 
Right Hon Le vein We vt PON 
4 Lay Dav SON a 


Caarrmas of Coneral Com? 


EDINBURCX BOARD 


} F Warxerk DeumMonn, Ese Freepexick Pirwan, Bs Right Hon. The Eagt or Eran 
Dav »B Wat cnors, Esq CHAKLES GAlRDNE. Esa LLb » MAS CLARK, Bart 
Sir lames Garpinek Barxp, Bart Rarer Dunpas, Esq Charies BK Logan, Esg 
GEORGE geen Jamigson, Esq lonn W HARTON lop. Bs Crakies C. Maconocnim, Esg 
Sir lames MH. Greson- Oka Kart 
Mamager—A. Gries Sarrn, FLR.SLE Secretary—Prarie R. D. MACtaGan totwary—Tromas Wattace 
Meadroal OPicers in Mow, M.D., FLR.CLP., a Poraveatx, MB, FRCP FE 
Sadietteers—}. & F. Anvexson, WLS t muti five JAMes tlatpankr, C.A 
Terosrant FEATURES. 
All Bonuses now vest on Declaration, while in the event of a ¢ arising under a The Suicikte Clause ts 
partici z pobcy even before a Declaration of bonus, the usual intermediate The form policy has been shortened and sampltied so that the tru« caning of 
bon Swi! 2 part the con act may Oo¢ rea y c 
The periron os g which a lapsed pohcy may be revived ts extended to one year Claims pard ummediately os pre p $4 and trtde 
and the fire pavalbe on revival! ts seeds reciuce TEeMIUIMs ac Sted to eacn Q oa? OW age 
The Surrender Value of a lapsed policy is pow held at the credit of the assures Minimum Surrender \ . 
@uring the extended pertod of ten years: and ¢ ¢ that period the option ts P y t tect Oy ert Proposa Papers tiess accompanied by fraud. 
allowed of taking a pand-u» polecy ca’culated on very favourable te Ge ceals i rom restriction in Residence, Occupation, and Tra, 


NINE-TENTHS of the WHOLE PROFITS of the LIFE ASSURANCE BRANCH are allocated to 
PARTICIPATING POLICIES 
ANNUITY BRANNON ANNUITIES. Immediate, ( ee Deferre e granted on favourable terms 
FIRE DEPARTMENT Property o ’ Abroad at t te of Premiem corresponding to the rah 


LOSSES PROMPTLY AND LIBERALLY, SETTLED. 
PROSPECTUSES MAY BE HAD AT THE CHIEF OFFICES. BRANCHES, OR AGENCIES 


ee 








CHIEF OFFICES 
EDINBURGH--64 PRINCES STREET. LONDON--61 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 


HOME MISSIONS or rae CHURCH OF ENGLAND, | 


(ADDITIONAL CURATES SOCIETY.) 


OFFICE—ARUNDEL HOUSE, VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, LONDON, W.C. 


(Opposite the Temple Railway Station. ) 





6 be Society seeks to provide MISSIONARY CLERGY to work especially in the poorest and most densely crowded 


Not alone in the Metropolitan District, in which it contributes towards the 
epennimapeasginee OF 200 MISSIONARY CLERGY, 
but throughout the whole of England and Wales, in every large centre of population, it 1s seeking to provide for the 


TEACHING OF THE IGNORANT, THE RECLAMATION OF THE 
WANDERING, THE RAISING OF THE DEGRADED, AND 
THE REFORMATION OF THE VICIOUS. 


1047 GRANTS. Ihe total number of Curates towards whose stipends grants are vote: 1 number 1047. 
e em! these Mission Curates implies increased ministrations to the physical as well as spiritual wants of 


. 
the poor and downcast The existing charges for grants amount to ove 
= ‘© 
t 


£80,000 A YEAR. 


To maintain all grants now voted, and to meet an increasing number of urgent an) ications from hard-working 


= 
Incumbents who seek for fellow-helpers in doing Christ’s work among the poor, another 415,000 a year Is required. 

Ret OFLS $ 0 ICALIOLr 
SUBSCRIPTIONS AND enema tages ARE EARNESTLY ASKED FOR, 4 
and will be most thankfully received at the Society's Office. Cheques, Postal and Post-Office Orders should be crossed ‘ 
Messrs. Co UTTS, or they may be paid to the Soci iety Ss account at Messrs. CourTrTs. 7 

JOHN GEORGE DEED, M.A., Secretary. q 


ARUNDEL HOUSE, VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, LONDON, W.C. 
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NOTES 

lus Session opened on Tuesday with a Speech from the 
lhrone which gave the foremost place in the Ministerial 
programme to the Land Purchase Bill, the Tithes Bill, 
Private Bill Legislation, and Assisted Education. Should 
these vast and for the most part highly controversial 
measures not exhaust the time of Parliament, a Local 
Government Bill for Ireland, a Districts Councils Bill for 
England, and one or two other schemes are promised. If 
affairs but proceed with the smoothness and rapidity of 
the opening day, the Government will certainly have little 
reason to complain. In the House of Lords, Lord Gran- 
ville spoke on the Address to this effect (as Lord Salisbury 
remarked): ‘1 could say something on several subjects 
that are placed before us, but | would rather say nothing 
at all.” The Prime Minister followed him in a brief but 
closely packed speech, only marred by a characteristic jibe 
at the partiality of the Irish members for escapes; some for 
escapes by water, others by fire-escapes. Lord Salisbury 
thought it inexpedient to discuss the affairs of Messrs. 
Baring Brothers in Parliament, declined to hold Her 
Majesty's Government responsible for maintaining law 
and order in the heart of Africa, and vigorously denounced 
the Plan of Campaign as a conspiracy to swindle, to steal, 


and to punish a man tor exercising a perfectly legal right. 


In the House of Commons, where the Speaker to the 
sincere regret of everybody was unable to take the chair, 
there was scarce more pretence of fighting than in the 
Lords. Mr. Gladstone spoke at less than his usual length 
and with very unusual listlessness, and Mr. Smith, as in 
duty bound, replied. Thencetorth the debate proceeded 
in such straggling and dispirited fashion that the Address 
in its new and abridged form was agreed to by ten o'clock. 
A strange beginning for a session that promised to be full 
of alarums and excursions. But the truth is the Glad- 
stonians were beside themselves with vexation and wrath. 
A meeting of the Parnellite party had been held early in 
the afternoon, at which Mr. Parnell had not only been re- 
ceived with vociferous cheering but had been unanimously 
re-elected chairman of the Irish Parliamentary party. 
And this despite the obvious way the cat was jumping: 
for even that section of the Gladstonian press which had 
originally taken up an attitude of indifference had come 


round to urge, often with the vigour and venom of 


apostasy, that Mr. Parnell must go. 


Bur that was not all. It presently leaked out that 
Mr. Gladstone had written a letter to Mr. John Morley 
(handed by him to Mr. McCarthy and by Mr. McCarthy 
to Mr. Parnell) of which the language, though characteris- 
tically involved and obscure, seemed to indicate that either 





E LIE, FIFE.—MARINE HOTEL, overlooking the sea, and 
4 immediately adjoining the Links. Tennis Courts, Ladies’ Golf Course and 
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himself or Mr. Parnell must retire. That their leader 
should, in view of this announcement, have been so 
slighted by the politician for whom he had sacrificed con- 
sistency and honour was too much for the Gladstonians. 
Their humiliation drove them to a frenzy. So strong and 
genuine were their feelings that the Parnellites, who had 
known nothing of the letter, were visibly shaken. Another 
meeting was held on Wednesday when the * Uncrowned 
King’ is said to have been but coldly received, and to 
have been implored to resign. No final determination, 
however, was arrived at, nor will be till Monday, when 
advice will have been received from Messrs. O’Brien and 
Dillon, whose admirers seem not indisposed to curse their 
precipitate escape. The upshot who knows? Mean 
while it is an interesting spectacle this: of the Nationalist 
party torn between an awful attachment to the great 
dispenser of their bread and butter and a craven fear of 
offending the still greater Mr. Gladstone. 


In the House of Commons on Thursday Mr. Balfour 
introduced the Land Purchase Bill. The bill has been 
cut into two halves: the first deals with the actual matter 
of land purchase and with the congested districts ; the 
second proposes to establish a Land Department. Mr. 
Balfour's speech was short and business-like. The principle 
of the bill is unchanged, the alterations are immaterial. 
Appeals to the Land Court in case tenant and landlord could 
not come to terms will not be allowed ; large grazing 
farms and farms on which the tenants do not reside are 
excluded ; Mr. Morley’s proposal to remove the limit 
of twenty years’ purchase has been accepted ; and the 
operation of the bill will be by means of the machinery 
provided by the Ashbourne Act. It is too soon to say 
anything about these changes, but judging from Mr. Bal- 
four’s tone he seems to be full of confidence that the bill, 
or rather bills, will meet with the support of a large 
majority of the House. and will prove satisfactory to the 


people of Ireland. 


Tue Fesult of Thursday's discussion—if such it can be 
called—seems amply to warrant his confidence. Mr. 
Labouchere, seconded by Sir Wilfrid Lawson, adopted the 
unusual course of dividing the House on the first reading 
a course which 





of an important Government measure 
can only have been suggested by the god of mischief. He 
had his reward. The Gladstonian party split into two and 
the Irish into three sections. Mr. Gladstone and his more 
reputable followers walked out of the House. Sir George 
Trevelyan, Mr. Campbell-Bannerman, and the ruck of the 
party voted with Mr. Labouchere ; Mr. Parnell and a large 
number of his followers voted with the Government; Mr. 
Healy and Mr. Sexton followed Mr. Gladstone, and 
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Dr. Tanner and one or two of his colleagues supported, 
of course, the party of obstruction. In consequence 
the Government had a majority of 151—not a bad begin- 
ning for the session. ‘The Lord Advocate introduced the 
Private Bill Legislation measure, with which there seems 
to be no reason now to doubt that the Government are 
in earnest; and in spite of the Jacobyns the House rose at 
a quarter to six. 





On Thursday Mr. Raikes made an important announce- 
ment with regard to the means of communication between 
the various portions of the Empire. On and after January 
Ist the rate of letter-postage between Britain and Aus- 
tralia, the Cape, Natal, the West Indies, and the West 
African Colonies will be reduced to 2}d. It is hoped and 
expected that in the course of next month India and the 
Asiatic Colonies will also agree to this most satisfactory 
arrangement. It may appear a small matter, but it is 
really a most interesting step towards a practical federa- 
tion, and if it does nothing else it shows how the wind 
blows. 





Tue National Liberal Federation which met at Sheffield 
last week listened to a number of speeches and passed a 
number of resolutions. There was scarce any mischievous 
and criminal project of so-called reform to which it did 
not profess adherence either generally or specifically ; and 
no subject which it handled with candour, fair-mindedness, 
or so much of a show of disinterestedness and impartiality. 
It was good enough among other things to advocate the 
Disestablishment and Disendowment of the Church of 
Scotland. To such an audience Mr. Morley was only a 
less welcome speaker than Sir William Harcourt. Mr. 
Morley spoke with timidity on the Eight Hours question, 
and apologised profusely for venturing to hint at the 
common sense of the matter. Sir William Harcourt was 
blusterous and profuse of metaphor. The Unionist ship 
had sprung a leak; the rats were leaving it ; the purser 
and the captain were sick at heart ; the black cloud was 
coming down on them more and more steadily every day. 
But not all Sir William’s metaphors, tropes, and jests 
could scatter the black cloud which overshadowed the 
deliberations of the delegates at Sheffield. 





Tue Italian elections are eminently favourable to peace. 
It was expected that Signor Crispi would have a consider- 
able majority, but not so great an one as he can boast of ; 
and, barring accidents, he has a pretty safe five years 
more before him. The assumption is that the Triple 
Alliance is also safe for another five years; as to that 
matter, we must not forget that something may depend 
on the result of the next general election in these Three 
Kingdoms. Italy’s place in the Alliance is more or less 
guaranteed by British support. British support with- 
drawn, many Italians would think the Alliance too danger- 
ous ; considering that in the event of war the French fleet 
would be pretty much at liberty to ravage the Italian 
coasts ; and Italy is nearly all sea-board. Now Mr. Glad- 
stone (‘ Outidanos’) believes that Italy ought never to 
have joined the German Alliance ; and it must be assumed, 
therefore, that he would not be disposed to continue the 
support which Signor Crispi counts upon (in certain even- 
tualities) so long as Lord Salisbury remains in office. To 
be sure Mr. Gladstone’s view might be modified if he came 
to power, especially if he had Lord Rosebery for his 
Foreign Minister. 





WitiiaM 11. of Holland died on Sunday. For months 
and even years he had endured a ‘living death,’ and 
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latterly both mind and body were paralysed. Only a large 
and original store of vitality could have kept his spirit 
within its battered envelope, and enabled it to give out 
flashes of intelligence almost to the last. After the death 
of the Emperor William he was the patriarch of reigning 
European sovereigns. And yet he had not long passed 
three-score and ten; and he has left as his successor on the 
throne of Holland—having obtained a revision of the Salic 
Law—a little daughter of eleven. The Grand Duchy of 
Luxembourg parts company with the Netherlands, with 
the Duke of Nassau as reigning prince. All that would 
come of the change has been foreseen ; but it was only 
the other day that Queen Emma assumed the Regency, 
which she will now exercise on behalf of the little Queen 
Wilhelmina. The late king had not a happy family 
history, although there were gleams of sunshine towards 
the close. Like Victor Emmanuel, he was more admir- 
able in his regal than in his domestic relations ; and his 
subjects forgave and forgot a great deal for his staunch 
patroitism and sincere love for his people and his country. 


Tue Government has let it be known that it will not 
put a finger in the Stanley-Barttelot mess. The ground 
is that it was in no way responsible for the selection of 
the officers, the equipment, or the management of the 
Emin Pasha Expedition, and that the scene of the alleged 
atrocities and the victims of them were alike outside 
the sphere of British jurisdiction. After stirring the mud 
Mr. Stanley must either go in deeper or must stand in 
the unfortunate position of one who has made certain 
charges without being in a position to prove those charges 
true, or create the impression that his accused are greater 
sinners than himself. He announces from America that 
he is to go on leading more proofs. There are revelations 
in reserve, and now he is going to make a clean breast. 
He is to be congratulated on the prospect of such a rid- 
dance. But he must have a better leading witness than 
Assad Farran, and he must also be able to explain why, 
before he produced his facts, he suppressed the true and 


suggested the false. 





Tue difficulties at the London Docks are at present 
only simmering, and probably Christmas will now pass 
before any of them boil over. Meanwhile to strengthen 
themselves on the one hand against the dictation of the 
Dockers’ and the Seamen and Firemen’s Unions, and on 
the other against the power of the Shipowners’ Federa- 
tion, a ‘ Shipmasters’ and Officers’ Federation’ has been 
formed. It includes the Mercantile Marine Service Asso- 
ciation of Liverpool with similar Associations of Sunder- 
land, London, and Leith, and it wishes to embrace others. 
There is nothing disorderly nor provocative about the 
Federation: its purpose is merely protective—to ‘deal 
conjointly and unanimously with such questions as affect 
the well-being of the masters and officers of the merchant 
service as a whole.’ 





Signs are not wanting that commercial necessity will 
do more to bring about Imperial Federation than all the 
patriotic sentiment that has been talked on the subject. 
There seemed the expression of an expectation of that in 
a certain passage in Lord Salisbury’s speech at the Lord 
Mayor's Banquet, and the week has brought other signifi- 
cant tokens. Sir George Baden Powell’s address to the 
Liverpool Chamber of Commerce has not satisfied some of 
its members, for whom Mr. David Maclver has spoken in 
a letter which takes exception to the continuance of ‘a 
fiscal system which prevents our trading with Canada and 
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our Colonies and dependencies upon terms of reciprocal 
advantage.’ More significant still is the meeting in the 
Fast-end of representatives of certain trades’-unionists 
‘who most earnestly urge upon the attention of Her 
Majesty's Government’ the necessity of immediately pro- 
moting a scheme of Imperial Federation ‘ in the interest 
of labour, commerce, and the peoples of the British Empire 
at large.’ The growing feeling clearly is that, since foreign 
ports are more and more likely to be closed against British 
manufacturers, the only hope for the continued prosperity 
of British industry and commerce is in a Free Trading 
League formed of all the countries and peoples and tongues 
of the British Empire itself. 


In this view of Imperial Federation the M‘Kinley Tariff 
may prove a blessing in disguise. Canada is already 
plucking up heart in the matter. It is said that the full 
effect of the tariff will not be felt there till next year, 
because the crops of this year and the other products 
affected were hurried across the border before the tariff 
came into force; but traders and farmers are preparing 
to discount coming evils. Eggs, it is said, will be largely 
sent to England, and dairying will take the place of the 
other forms of agricultural industry. On the other hand, 
the promptitude which certain English manufacturers have 
shown—(and especially ‘a large gingham manufacturer 
in Scotland ’)—in seeking to establish themselves in the 
United States seems hardly justified. They might have 
tried to push their manufactures elsewhere first : the more 
that there is little likelihood that the M‘Kinley Tariff will 
long remain unrepealed. 





The Cure of Consumption (London: Heinemann) is an 
authorised and excellently done translation of the second 
communication by Professor Koch on his remedy for 
tuberculosis. The first communication was made _ to 
the International Medical Congress held in Berlin in 
August 1890 upon that great series of experiments by 
which he proved that it was possible to render certain 
animals insusceptible to inoculation of the tubercle 
bacillus—which inoculation was well-nigh uniformly fatal 
in the same animals unprotected. This first paper, for 
which scientific workers in Bacteriology had been so far 
prepared, excited immense enthusiasm in the profession, 
and naturally stimulated a still deeper curiosity as to the 
result of the later experiment on man in the same direc- 
tion. The only authoritative statement as yet made by 
Dr. Koch is contained in this little pamphlet, and_ it 
is a cautious, modest, and evidently well-considered de- 
liverance on the present position of the question. It 
has excited wild enthusiasm, and has induced a rush 
both of doctors and patients to Berlin unparalleled in 
the history of medical progress. Any one reading this 
work carefully and between the lines will see that Dr. 
Koch himself is not carried off his feet. He honestly and 
distinctly points out that the only cases of consumption 
likely to be cured are those seen and diagnosed in the 
early stages before much destruction of lung-tissue has 
taken place. More sanguine expectations are encouraged 
in the treatment of external manifestations of tubercle, 
such as lupus and certain forms of joint disease. The one 
weak point in the whole affair is that as yet the remedy is 
a secret one. It is hinted that some of those entrusted 
with it are asking large sums for small bottles; it is 
stated that one of Koch’s assistants—(it is true that his 
name is Levy)—is charging as much as fifteen guineas for 
a single touch of the inoculating needle. All this must 
cease ; for medicine, if the noblest of professions, can 
degenerate into the lowest of trades. 
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Dr. Barnarvo has been at the law courts again, and 
has again been unsuccessful. It was much the old story. 
The Doctor had in his Home a youth called John Jones, 
whom his mother—a person not of the highest character, 
it must be admitted—had placed there on the understand- 
ing that he was not to be removed by her. She asked 
him back, however ; the Doctor refused to give him up ; 
application was made for a writ of habeas corpus. A Divi- 
sional Court ordered the writ to issue, and the present 
appeal was against the decision, which in the result was 
upheld. The Master of the Rolls pointed out that, since 
it had been arranged that the boy should be well pro- 
vided for, the mother had a right, notwithstanding her 
previous promise, to have the child educated in her own 
faith, which was at least nominally Catholic. The case 
was one fought between a number of benevolent and 
well-meaning religious enthusiasts on both sides. Unfor- 
tunately it was fought at great expense, with money col- 
lected to quite other ends than the feeing of eminent 
counsel. I[t is hard to see why Dr. Barnardo should keep 
so desperate a hold on one whose material future is secured 
and whose spiritual welfare is to be attended to, though 
on different lines from those himself can approve. He 
can have no difficulty in filling up his vacancies: the 
supply of John Joneses is inexhaustible. 


Mr. Justice Day has decided that women cannot be 
county councillors. The ordinary person might have 
thought that the case of Beresford-Hope v. Lady Sandhurst 
had settled this point once for all, the judgment in that 
ease having been appealed and confirmed. But ladies 
have proverbially small respect for the law, and Miss Jane 
Cobden and Miss Emma Cons have continued to act as 
county councillors, in the hope, it would seem, that, as 
their election was not challenged within twelve months, as 
Lady Sandhurst’s was, nobody could prevent them. Sir 
Walter de Souza, however, has gallantly taken up arms 
on behalf of the statute, and in Mr. Justice Day’s opinion 
has justified himself by getting one of the ladies (the test 
case) mulcted in the sum of £125—£25 penalty for each 
of five meetings of the County Council in which she took 
part. The subsequent course of events will be awaited 
with interest. 





Tuey came and murmured, ‘ W7// you kindly go ?’ 

He cocked a solemn snook, and answered ‘ No!’ 

‘ Think of the Cause,’ they pleaded, ‘ and have done.’ 
He winked, and said, ‘ The Cause and I are one.’ 

‘The Irish wish’ (they urged) ‘ this thing to be.’ 

‘ How can they chuck their breadwinner ?’ quoth he. 
They wailed, ‘ But Gladstone! Och and wirrasthrue !’ 
He smiled—he said ‘ Kilmainham ’—and withdrew. 
And when they saw the joke they stood and swore— 
That never, never, would they trust him more. 
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THE MINISTERIAL PROGRAMME. 


UEEN'’S Speeches at the opening of Parliament 
are not composed by royal hands, or we might 
suppose that the one that was read at Westminster on 
Tuesday had been written by a sovereign who had 
become almost as disgusted with modern _parlia- 
menteering as her people are. An easy, informal ad- 
dress, its tone was as of one who has learned to hope 
for little though prepared to help in much. The 
half-contemptuous, half-despairing resignation of the 
Speech appeared most clearly in the last paragraph, 
wherein the gentlemen of the House of Commons were 
told that ‘there are several other matters upon which 
legislation is desirable, though recent experience for- 
bids expectation that they will be attended to this year : 
a Local Government Bill for Ireland being amongst these 
other matters, and the long-promised District Councils 
Bill, an Employers’ Liability Bill, bills for facilitating 
the sale of small parcels of land, for amending the laws 
relating to public health, and for increasing the security 
of friendly societies and savings banks. It is understood 
that all these measures have been drafted in readiness, 
and it is obvious that some of them would be extremely 
serviceable if wisely drawn. However, they must lie 
aside for atime: a fate which, we must confess, gives 
no distress so far as the first-named is concerned, and 
not much as to the second. 

But though it is sad to see such measures as public 
health bills set aside year after year for the everlasting 
Irish Question, the Government will be applauded for 
sticking to the three or four measures which it feels 
bound to pass. One of these, of course, is the measure 
that was cailed the Land Purchase Bill last session, but 
which will reappear this session as two bills: one a 
modified scheme of land purchase, the other (we hope) 
an enlarged plan for dealing with the misery in the 
West of Ireland—a misery which would be appreciably 
lessened if their wretched little holdings were given 
to the people outright. A Tithes Bill again, of course. 
Next in order, proposals for ‘ facilitating the transac- 
tion in Scotland and Ireland of the more important 
stages of private legislaticn affecting those countries’: if 
these proposals are framed with a liberal discretion they 
will be extremely welcome, and ought to pass without 
much difficulty. Last of all comes the more formidable 
announcement that ‘attention will be invited to the 
expediency of alleviating the burden which the law of 
compulsory education has imposed upon the poorer 
portion of my people.’ 

After the Irish Bill, perhaps—and yet not with that 
exception, maybe—this is likely to prove the most 
troublesome measure in the programme. The voice of 
protest was immediately raised from the Conservative 
benches on Tuesday, and by men who really do know 
what they are talking about when free or ‘ assisted” 
education (in England) is under debate. While we 
write, we do not know what the Ministerial proposals 
are, exactly; but whatever they may be they must be 

judged by considerations which cannot be neglected 
without punishment soon or late. For example: 
it should be understood from the beginning that, 
in all likelihood, the difference between ‘free’ and 
‘assisted’ education will speedily turn out to be 
an illusion. ‘ Assisted’ education may stand for 
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a time; but before long the same ‘logic’ which de- 
duces the majority for this bill will declare that we 
must go further, and abolish school-fees altogether. 
Obviously the difficulty of maintaining differences and 
distinctions will be so great and give rise to so many 
inconveniences and so much of the ‘invidious’ that 
they will have to be done away with in the customary 
manner. It can hardly be imagined, indeed, that the 
authors of the bill are unaware of this all but certain 
consequence. Whosoever votes for ‘ assisted ’ education 
will vote for free education, with all that that may 
mean in England. Again, the economical question is 
of deep importance in a country where millions are 
cheerfully spent upon voluntary schools by private 
benevolence. In its immediate or not very remote 
consequences a measure like this may easily repeat the 
blunder of that scientific, high-toned, but completely 
idiotic proceeding, the abolition of the London coal 
and wine dues: by which a million a year was lost 
without consciously benefiting a single soul. The 
moral considerations brought before the House of Com- 
mons once more on ‘Tuesday are by no means despic- 
able, or they are not thought to be so by many poor 
fathers and mothers. Moreover, it has never been 
made clear yet whether the authors of the Assisted 
Education Scheme understand what the ‘ burden” is 
which the law of compulsory education has imposed 
upon the poorer portion of the Queen’s subjects. It 
would be a complete mistake to suppose it the obliga- 
tion to pay a few pence in school fees. In many cases 
the payment of the pence is felt, no doubt, though we 
should be surprised to learn that quiet remission when 
the parents are known to be in great distress is not 
the rule in denominational schools already. The real 
burden, however, is this: many a poor child is forced 
to attend school who, if he or she were free from 
compulsion, would add a few shillings every week 
to the common food-fund; or, if the child did not 
make these earnings himself, attendance at home to 
‘look after the baby” or what not (little matters 
which great legislators rarely know anything about) 
would enable the poor mother to go out and obtain 
them. Or, take it another way: the boy’s or the 
girl’s help being arbitrarily done away with, so much 
the less is there for food, for clothing ; and the children 
have to trudge to school through mud and rain and cold 
with broken boots and half-empty bellies. Saving the 
presence of the delicate, that is the sort of hardship 
which compulsory education brings into thousands of 
poor families ; that is the ‘ burden’ that is sorely felt 
in many a widow’s home or where a disabled father 
lies; and it is pretty obvious that the remission of 
twopence a week will not do much to relieve it. If we 
are to go to logical conclusions from ‘ the law of com- 
pulsory education’ (which is the intention, we believe), 
we shall find ourselves hardly at the beginning in deal- 
ing with school-pence ; but perhaps—indeed it is highly 
probable—the authors of the Assisted Education Bill 
are not unaware of it. 

However, there will be time enough to discuss this 
measure. The subject has been so long before the 
Government that it must be familiar with most of its 
many difficulties, and it may possibly—though it may 
seem sanguine to say so—have found a means of sur- 
mounting them. 
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THE TRIUMPH OF SENTIMENTALITY. 


T is so easy to be sentimental and win a cheap re- 
putation for heroism—it is so soothing to human 
pride, instead of minding your own business, to intrude 
upon everybody else with impertinent advice or phari- 
saical sympathy—that the antics of ‘good’ men need 
surprise nobody. But the spirit of the Little Bethel 
has never invaded the world of affairs with a keener 
ferocity than it has displayed of late. For now is 
the Golden Age of the sentimentalist, of the shame- 
less bleater, who tortures facts and murders truth 
that no violence may be done to the half-a-dozen 
copy-book headings which are his best and only 
guide to conduct. It may be obvious to the unini- 
tiate that two and two make four. But there is a 
still small voice in the heart of the ‘good’ man and 
true which tells him that two and two make three or 
five, according to the requirements of cant and the 
hour. Though the sentimentalist has a fine contempt 
for facts, he is a loyal servant of words and phrases. 
It is his wont to express the most trivial ideas in well- 
worn but moving sentences, and he holds that the 
world may best be governed by shibboleths. In the 
criticism of art and letters the ‘ good’ man has long 
worked his will, but now he sighs for fresh worlds to 
conquer, and he has taken upon himself to control 
politics and ‘run’ the country. So long as he babbled 
of pictures, which he understood not, and of green 
fields, which suggested naught but theological specula- 
tions, he did no harm; but in his recent development 
he is a danger to the State. If the daily papers are an 
index of the popular mind, we cannot but conclude that 
the fate of the Empire hangs upon the moral character 
of a certain discredited politician. Whether the leader 
of an insignificant party in the State is or is not to 
be drummed out of public life because he committed 
adultery does not at the first blush seem one of those 
questions which should change the history of the 
world. But it gives the sentimentalist his chance ; he 
comes forth in all the pride of his fatuity with plati- 
tudes concerning the sanctity of the home ; he actually 
clamours that the wicked statesman shall, as soon as 
the law permits him, ‘ make an honest woman of her 
whom’ he has so cruelly wronged. This achievement in 
banality may be attributed to the editor of a Separatist 
review. ‘The Rev. Hugh Price Hughes beats the big 
drum and shrieks aloud the commonplaces of his 
meeting-house. 

And finally there are rumours of a dissolution. The 
government of the country, we are told—(of course it is 
incredible)—is to be interrupted because the sentimen- 
talist cannot waste a thought on serious politics when 
he has the chance of appealing to the country on the 
burning question of somebody else’s adultery. The 
Irish controversy stands precisely where it did before 
a recent encounter in the Divorce Court. Mr. Par- 
nell’s last offence is probably his least, and concerns the 
public no more than the colour of his hair. 

The same confusion of ideas, the same imperfect 
understanding of the points at issue, has marred the 
controversy which has raged round Stanley. Mr. 
Stanley, remarks the sentimentalist, has told us—(how 
well he knows his audience !)—that he carries a bible 
in his pocket. Therefore he cannot lie ; and though 
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he was miles away from the Rear Guard, his account of 
what happened at Yambuya must needs be trustworthy. 
On the word of a scoundrel, our only explorer assures 
us that Mr. Jameson bought a girl in order that she 
might be eaten. And when Mr. Jameson’s own account 
is opposed to the opinion which good men desire to 
hold, they straightway begin to prevaricate. ‘ We told 
you so,’ they exclaim in righteous horror ; ‘ the girl 
was eaten and Mr. Jameson did give a piece of cloth. 
The miscreant acknowledges it himself. But these 
worthy folk do not stay to consider that there is 
no connection of cause and effect between Mr. Jame- 
son’s gift and the murder of the girl, and that Mr. 
Jameson, as Mr. Stanley himself confesses, was power- 
less to prevent the atrocity of which he was a witness. 
Doubtless had the Rev. Hugh Price Hughes been there 
himself he would have uplifted hand and voice, have 
given off one of those battered old phrases by whose 
utterance he thinks to rule the universe, and have 
straightway subdued the cannibals to the brotherly 
kindness characteristic of the mob that gathers to hear 
him at St. James’s Hall. 

But the poor monster's most brilliant achievement is 
the reception of Mr. Booth’s scheme. The old story 
of hunger and distress is retold with the collaboration 
of a notorious journalist, who also devotes many pages 
of a ragbag corrupt with sentimentality to the glorifica- 
tion of a work to which himself had lent a hand. And, 
dazzled by clap-trap, bishops, archdeacons, and actors 
vie with one another in entrusting thousands of pounds 
to one of whom they know nothing but that he has done 
his best to insult religion and plunge the lower middle- 
class into deeper depths of vulgarity and hysteria than 
it fathomed before him. Mr. Booth’s knowledge of the 
poor is reputed imperfect ; his public demonstrations 
should have shocked all such as have respect for morals 
and decent living. And yet half-a-dozen cheap phrases 
are enough to induce a crowd of sentimentalists to empty 
their pockets and ask no questions. After all, in this 
case little harm is done.. A hundred thousand pounds 
are thrown away on the vulgar orgies of blood and fire ; 
a hundred rich men buy them a quiet conscience with 
a cheque that imperceptibly diminishes their balance ; 
but Sentiment triumphs, and Messrs. Booth and Stead 
spend what time they can spare from the adding up of 
accounts to the patronage of the Almighty. And those 
who are not ‘ good” with the ‘ goodness’ of the New 
Journalist and the gospel-sharp look forward with vague 
hope to the blessed time when Common Sense shall set 
her hobnailed heel on the neck of gross and ignorant 
and infamous Sentimentality. 





THE GOOD LUCK OF THE GOVERNMENT. 


HE whole future of party politics has been changed, 

as ina moment. No matter what Mr. Parnell or 

what Mr. Gladstone may do, the course of affairs must 
alter from every expectation of them a fortnight ago. 
If nothing had come to light but a clearer view of Mr. 
Gladstone's true position and Mr. Parnell’s character as 
patriot and leader of men the change would still be felt 
throughout the whole field of politics; and of course, 
we are all aware, of much more than that. Whenever 
men of our own way of thinking lamented the servitude 
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tude of a once great English statesman to such a fac- 
tion as Mr. Parnell’s and such a faction-leader as Mr. 
Parnell himself, they were told that the servitude was 
a malicious invention and Mr. Parnell’s companionship 
that of a true patriot—a most wise and noble Irishman. 
Since Tuesday afternoon it has been impossible for the 
fondest Gladstonian to repeat that answer. They have 
come into collision, these twin stars of the Opposition 
party, with a consequent development of light which 
has illumined both so searchingly that we need hardly 
look on them again. In all respects but one the 
advantage is with the Scotsman and the dupe. For 
the stand which Mr. Gladstone took, for what he 
wrote and said and evidently meant at the beginning of 
this fateful week, no blame can fall on him. Even the 
most prejudiced Tory must think rather better than 
worse of that wonderful man, and not only so, but feel 
for him too; for though Toryism is not a sentimental 
creed it has bowels. But—what an exhibition of de- 
pendence, of self-imposed thraldom! Of course most 
of us who stood without the radius of a certain ‘ gla- 
mour’ knew well how completely and hopelessly Mr. 
Gladstone had sold himself, and how likely it was that 
at some unlucky moment he would be brought to his 
knees by a tug at the chain. For many a day, how- 
ever, the chance of such a surprise for him seemed to 
have dwindled, though its occurrence was expected by 
some when (perchance) he returned to power and was 
presented with his orders from the Irish Parliamentary 
Committee. The unfortunate gentlemen had not to 
wait so long. He was seen on Tuesday in an agony of 
humiliation; choking in the chain; conscious that 
where he thought he could command he needs must 
supplicate, and that for very life almost. There was 
dignity in the supplication, but prayer it was and 
nothing less. He knew himself now to be at the mercy 
of the man whom he had sent to Kilmainham gaol with 
many words of reproach, and who had never forgiven 
him nor was likely to forgive. Mr. Parnell might 
listen to him on grounds of patriotism or from con- 
siderations of personal ease ; if, however, he would not, 
but, backed by his following, determine to maintain 
his position as Ireland’s representative and the other 
champion of Home Rule, why, then, farewell to Mr. 
Gladstone's hopes of restoration to power or of being 
allowed so much as one month’s tenure of it in peace 
with honour. 

All the world knows what happened. With the cold 
and haughty insolence which is the only one of Mr. 
Parnell’s qualities that has been well ascertained, the 
Uncrowned King took no more notice of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s addresses than he did of the citation of the 
Divorce Court the other day: being as contemptuous 
of the one as the other, no doubt. Neither does he 
seem to have thought it at all necessary to mention 
Mr. Gladstone’s messages to the members of his own 
party. These were trivialities to the Master of the 
Situation, as no doubt Mr. Parnell conceived himself 
to be. He received the re-election he expected, and 
coolly took his accustomed place in the House of Com- 
mons—faultlessly attired except for one omission: he 
had forgotten the white flower for his button-hole. 

Though the weaker vessels of the Irish Parliamentary 
party seem to have been thrown into some alarm when 
they heard of Mr. Gladstone's half-and-half menace of 
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retirement, we must suppose that their chief had taken 
all that into account before he came to a decision. 
That he may not even yet depart from it is not ab- 
solutely certain while we write. But there can be 
very little doubt that he had made his calculations up 
to Tuesday afternoon in view of every possible contin- 
gency ; and while he is about the last man in the world 
to admit or acknowledge compulsion from a British 
source—(it should never be forgotten that Mr. Parnell 
is an American-Irishman)—all the more powerful of 
his colleagues pledged themselves to stand by him as 
soon as he was called upon to resign. What his calcu- 
lations are or were we are not permitted to know ; but 
they probably rest on one conclusion: Mr. Gladstone 
must go on, he must go on as a Home Ruler, he cannot 
come to power again without the Irish vote, and he 
could not live a month in office unless backed at all 
times by the Irish contingent ; while as for cessation of 
communication, personal or political, Mr. Parnell has 
done without it before and can do so again. Besides, 
is not the Ministry itself pledged to land purchase 
schemes and local government plans which may be 
stretched in time to any extent? That, perhaps, is 
Mr. Parnell’s line of calculation. Some think him so 
much of a malignant that he would rather see Home 
Rule delayed than prosper at the hands of others ; but 
that is not our own view of his malignancy, which, 
unless we are mistaken, takes a nobler sweep and is 
spent in a vengeful hatred of England and all things 
English. This present turmoil rejoices him; in its 
way it is a great revenge as well as formidable evidence 
of his own mastery. 

The feeling in Ireland and the action of the priest- 
hood may possibly change the present aspect of things 
to Mr. Parnell’s disadvantage. Here, however, we are 
in view of developments that cannot be made out in a 
day. All that can be said on this point is that if the 
Irish people do abide by Mr. Parnell, he may make his 
mind pretty easy as to his own position and Mr. Glad- 
stone’s ultimate action. But, whatever happens, we 
have here a great stroke of fortune for the right party. 
The rapidity with which the Address was agreed to is 
a sign of the disorder that has overtaken the Opposi- 
tion; and there can be no throwing it off completely 
for this session at any rate, whatever the outcome of 
the Gladstone-Parnell imbroglio. | Again the Govern- 
ment has the winning hand beyond all doubt ; for the 
Liberal Unionist more particularly events have taken a 
most fortunate turn; and many eager Ministerialists 
are urging that dissolution should be resorted to before 
long. It is an enticing’ suggestion, but it must be re- 
membered that the Government has first to finish the 
important work it has in hand. 





LO THE POOR INDIAN! 


HE telegrams in respect of the Indian scare in 
Dakota will have done some good if they make 

you bring down The Last of the Mohicans from the 
lumber-room, where it lies by the side of your Delectus. 
Otherwise they have their ephemeral importance as 
a fresh illustration of that insoluble problem: how 
(to wit) in the interests of civilisation to get rid of 
the aboriginal without putting the said civilisation to 
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an open shame? ‘The preliminaries of conquest, in 
which blood flows, villages are burnt, and harvests are 
wrecked, are naturally repugnant to the good Humani- 
tarian. But he consoles himself with the reflection that 
wars of extermination are of the past, and that under 
the present dispensation he is in nowise responsible, 
inasmuch as Nature does the wiping-out herself. And 
no doubt Nature assists to a certain extent, the complaint 
‘alled measles being a favourite instrument. Yet fire- 
water and fire-arms are even more rapid and successful 
agents in the removal of the savage from the lands of his 
fathers, and the good Humanitarian is uneasily conscious 
that, legislate as he may, the brandy-merchant and the 
gun-runner invariably have the call of the missionary in 
the agora of our coloured brother. There was a time 
when the friend and lover of his species thought that 
he had discovered a salve for the conscience in the crea- 
tion of native reserves. True, he would argue, that we 
have relieved the Redskin or the Maori of much of 
his patrimony ; but let us set aside a remainder as the 
inalienable possession of these poor heroic brethren and 
their descendants—there they shall live and thrive for 
thereinto we will not go. Unfortunately the untutored 
mind pines within boundaries: the owner thereof had 
rather hunt than dig potatoes, and his belly is pinched in 
proportion as his stock of game declines and falls. Before 
the spectacle of the depopulated wigwams, some un- 
righteous politician is sure to exclaim against the folly 
of leaving fallow whole regions of corn-land, and being 
outvoted the good Humanitarian acquiesces with a sigh 
in the cancelling of the bond. The Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs regrets that out of a total of 106 million 
acres of reserve in the United States about eighteen 
millions have been secured during the past year ‘ by 
cession.” ‘That is no small shrinkage for one twelve- 
month, and with their opportunities thus removing it 
is difficult to see how the braves are to be educated, as 
the Commissioner puts it, into peaceful agriculturists. 
Also, when he talks about converting the American 
Indian into an Indian American, the only conclusion 
you can draw is that he was rather gravelled for a 
phrase with which to enliven a dull State-paper. For 
—to the shame of civilisation be it spoken—the destiny 
of the Red Man is not conversion but extinction. 

It is much to be desired—in the interests of civilisa- 
tion—that the noble savage should betake himself to 
his happy hunting-ground—(since go thither he must) 
—in an orderly and philosophic manner. He should 
be taught to recognise that here upon earth he neither is 
nor is to be blest, and that Ghost Dances in expectation 
of the Great Leader are religious exercises of the most 
foolish and the least profitable kind. Yet will he rush 
upon his fate, despite the warnings of his friend and ex- 
ploiter ‘ Colonel*® Cody, and precipitate his destruction 
by going upon the war-path with ‘bad Indians” like 
Sitting Bull and Little Wound. Perhaps he holds it 
worthier to die in the field than to starve in the hovel, 
and is even conscious that by so doing he gives a severer 
shock to the nerves of the latter-day Candide. Nor is 
Candide the only person to regret the disappearance of 
Sitting Bull: especially when you compare him to some 
of the products of the civilisation by which he is re- 
placed. Say‘ Hughie’ Grant of Tammany, or of the 
renowned Alexander Sullivan (of Chicago), or the 
M‘Kinlay ‘Tariff, or the novels of Miss Amclie Rives. 
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THE BISHOP OF LINCOLN’S CASE. 


UDGMENT was given at the end of last week in 
e the court of the Archbishop of Canterbury at 
Lambeth in the case of Read and Others v. The Bishop 
of Lincoln. The matter began as long ago as June 
1888, but it cannot be said to have been either hurried 
or unduly protracted, for the questions involved were 
complicated in themselves, and were of the highest in- 
terest and importance from many points of view. The 
history in briefest outline is this. Mr. Read and the 
other promoters presented a petition to the Archbishop 
on 2d June 1888, complaining that the Bishop of Lin- 
coln, in the cathedral church, and elsewhere, had in the 
administration of the sacrament offended against the laws 
of the Church of England by introducing unauthorised 
and ritualistic practices. The chief of these were mixing 
the wine with water in presence of the congregation, plac- 
ing lights on the altar, singing the Agnus Dei when no 
hymn should be sung, breaking the sacramental bread 
so as not to be seen by the congregation, and making 
the sign of the cross in giving absolution and pronounc- 
ing the benediction. ‘The Archbishop showed no eager- 
ness to try his brother bishop, and it was only when the 
Privy Council decided that he had jurisdiction that he 
proceeded with the case. A citation was issued to the 
accused prelate, and he appeared under protest at Lam- 
beth on March 12, 1889, and following days. A long 
argument ensued as to the jurisdiction of the Court, for 
counsel for the defendant maintained that he could only 
be tried by the bishops of the Province of Canterbury 
and not by the Archbishop alone. On May 11 the Arch- 
bishop decided that, sitting alone, or with assessors as in 
this case, he had jurisdiction. It was then urged that 
a bishop was not within the scope of the rubrics, and so 
does not offend against the law by not following them ; 
but there was little difficulty in deciding that the word 
‘minister’ in the rubrics relating to the administration of 
the Holy Communion must be held to include a bishop. 
And now at length the question was heard on its merits, 
with the result that the Bishop of Lincoln was acquitted 
of all the charges against him save two: the breaking 
of the bread so as not to be seen by the congregation 
and the ceremony of crossing in giving the absolution 
and benediction. ‘These were declared to be ecclesias- 
tical offences, and the defendant was admonished to 
discontinue their practice. Most of the other things 
charged were held lawful, and as to some there was a 
doubt if the bishop had really done them. 

Nothing could illustrate more strongly the long and 
unbroken development of English institutions and the 
extent to which the past still lives in the present life of 
England. It was no mere pedantry that caused those 
engaged to quote the cases of Wilfrid, Bishop of Lich- 
field, in 673, and Tunberht, Bishop of Hexham, in 684, 
or the proceedings of the Council of Hatfield in 680, 
together with much else before and after the Conquest 
as well as before and after the Reformation, as valuable 
precedents. Whatever the Church of England may be 
religiously, politically at least it were absurd to date 
her from the Reformation. It was only natural, however, 
that the great mass of precedents—save the ten-years’ 
case (1695-1705) of Lucy v. the Bishop of St David's, on 
which the promoters so much relied—should be drawn 
from the reigns of Henry vit. and his children. Here 
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one was continually reminded that, however resultless 
such controversies may appear to us, they were once 
waged by men who had to pay with their blood for 
failure, or it might be success, in argument. As an his- 
torical spectacle its interest, if Jess strong and impres- 
sive, was more profound and far reaching than that of an 
impeachment. ‘To two great parties within the Church 
of England its interest is of course much deeper. ‘To 
these the ceremonies connected with the most solemn 
acts of Christian worship must have taken a profound, 
even an awful, importance ; but this can only be noted, 
for to discuss it here were out of place. Nor can more 
than a word be given to the judgment itself. Possibly 
it is the most learned ever delivered in any English 
Court, for the whole enormous field of research seems 
to have been examined with every care that learning 
(we must not forget that the Bishop of Oxford was 
among the Assessors), zeal, and ability could lend. ‘The 
arguments drawn from an examination of a long series 
of engravings strike one (for instance) as specially in- 
genious and remarkable. A still deeper interest attaches 
to the few concluding words of the judgment, which 
contain a dignified and severe if veiled rebuke both to 
the promoters and the bishop. The first were urged 
not so readily to see evil in each slight deviation from 
established usage, the other was reminded that it was 
unbecoming to give cause of offence to weaker brethren. 
Both were told that the welfare of the Church was 
hindered by such discussions, and that not in such 
questions now is she most concerned. Each party was 
left to pay its own costs—a direction not without a 
certain irony, for the expenses must to both have been 
enormous. One can only hope and believe that here 
the matter will end. In any event the judgment will 
remain a land-mark in English Church history. 


LABOUR. 
[ is somewhat late in 1890 to receive a Blue-Book 


mainly occupied with the statistics of labour in 
1889. Both the Board of Trade and Mr. Burnett, its 
Labour Correspondent, would seem to be to blame for 
the tardiness of its appearance ; for while the Report 
bears date the 13th of August 1890, it was only issued 
the other day. Such are the paulo-post ways of the 
Circumlocution Office ; and one notable consequence of 
the second official delay is that, though the general 
summary is brought down to the summer of this year, 
the important Trades’-Union Congress at Liverpool 
just escapes being taken into account. 

For all that, the Report is of very great value. The 
figures are exhaustive and impartial, and may be taken 
as incontestable, and they tell a tale of deep significance 
and cheerful import. They show, for instance, that the 
revival of trade which began in 1887 has gone steadily 
on; for, while in the January of 1886 the percentage 
of skilled workmen unemployed was a fraction over 
thirteen, and in the February of 1887 a fraction more 
than ten, by the December of 1889 it was reduced to 
one and a half. In the August of this year, when Mr. 
Burnett wrote, it had again increased by about one 
per cent.; but there is no reason to regard the in- 
crease as other than a temporary fluctuation. So 
rapid was the recovery in some trades that there 
was for a time a small percentage of deficit in the 
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supply of labour, ‘ puddlers in particular being much 


in request... The most striking progress recorded, 
however, is that in the shipbuilding and boiler-making 
trades. In 1886 the monthly average of shipbuilders 
and boiler-makers out of work was twenty-eight: by 
March of this year it had fallen to less than one per 
cent., which among 32,000 workmen is as low a per- 
centage as well could be. 

The statistics further show that this burst of pro- 
sperity brought an unusually plentiful crop of strikes, 
in most of which the men, having pretty well com- 
mand of the labour market, got their way. Last year, 


for instance, there were strikes in 3164 business estab- ' 


lishments in this country, of which 67 per cent. were 
due—(as was to be expected)—to claims for higher 
wages, though sometimes other points of dispute were 
involved. Of these, however, 48°3 per cent. only 
were successful, 10°7 per cent. being unsuccessful, and 
the event of the rest unknown. But though in so 
large a proportion of these strikes the men either 
wholly or partially gained the advance for which they 
struck, it was with so much loss to themselves and 
damage to their industry, that a close study of the 
figures ought to give intelligent workmen pause, and 
make them postpone their next strike till the Greek 
Kalends. It is impossible to quote here sufficient of 
the figures, but they are a dispassionate and appalling 
record of wages lost, of fixed capital paralysed,and of pro- 
perty laid idle. One item in this account is suggestive 
of all: in two hundred and thirty-three strikes the esti- 
mated outlay in laying down and reopening the works on 
strike is £169,219. It is convincing and cheering that 
Mr. Burnett can show that ‘the trades which passed 
peacefully through the change from bad times to good” 
by means of ‘ Boards of Arbitration or sliding scales 

obtained, all things considered, as large a share 
of the general prosperity as those that depended on 
other methods for obtaining the advantage of an active 
labour market.” 

Mr. Burnett in his report shows himself a person of 
industry and moderation; but he shows also that— 
(unlike Dean Ramsay's ‘minister's man’)—he can 
preach a sermon better than he can ‘ draw an inference.” 
His attempt to trace the origin of the organisation of 
unskilled labour is inadequate and astray, and the dis- 
tinction he tries to make between the Old Union- 
ism and the New is oddly pedantic and insufficient. 
* Broadly stated, says he, ‘it seems to be that the 
old trade-unionism undertakes to provide for its mem- 
bers friendly as well as trade benefits, whereas the new 
trade-unionism is designed to deal with trade matters 
only.” It does not need the ingenious Weller’s ‘ double- 
barrelled microscope of hextry power’ to perceive a 
more vital and far-reaching difference than that. 





BRAVO, FOX-PRESTON ! 


T need surprise nobody that Mr. Parnell—(to call 
him by his best known name)—should determine 

to stick to his post and defy the amazing crowd of 
busybodies and office-seekers pledged to carry him into 
power at the cost of a cantle of the British Empire and 
an essential part of the British Constitution. He is a 
good hater, as we know, and as we know he has a fine 
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capacity for contempt. He has scarce deigned to con- 
ceal his dislike of Englishmen and things English even 
when the conciliation of these was plainly politic ; and 
now that his sometime supporters have turned upon 
him. and have chosen rather to wreck the chances of 
their favourite fad than call him master any more, it is 
easy to conceive how bitter and how measureless the 
scorn of his regard for them, even as it is impossible 
not to sympathise with that feeling of implacable anger 
by which his resolve appears inspired. 

For, in truth, none knew so well as he the worth of 
their devotion, and none is better able to appreciate 
the quality of their intelligence. He has been con- 
spicuous in their sight for over sixteen years, and dur- 
ing all that time he has never swerved an instant from 
the course he had appointed himself to go nor deviated 
so much as a hair’s breadth from the pursuit of his 
ambition. He has not changed : 
not for them to resent his want of flexibility and to 
cry out upon him for not being something other than 
he has always shown himself to be. Awhile—it is not 


they have, and it is 


so long ago—they could find no words too hard for him 
and no prison too strong: he was marching through 
rapine to dismemberment, and all the rest of it; and 
when he was lodged Kilmainham gaol it was amid 
the applause of Liberal Britain. Then 
useful to them, and they asked help of him. They 
meant mischief to the 
community whose paid servants they had been, and 
whose paid servants they hoped to be again. ‘They 
knew—none better—what was his work in Ireland, and 
who were his associates and admirers in America. They 
knew—none better—that he was neither weakling nor 
fool, that they had done their best to secure his im- 
mortal enmity, that he was no more likely to forgive 
than they for their part were unwilling to forget. But 
all that went for nothing. They wanted office, and again 
office, and nothing but office; and, having swallowed 
had, they made a pact with 
him, and let him lead them whither he would. 
him justice, he realised the situation instantly, and, 
whether by accident or design, he took them—by ways 
the crookedest and filthiest imaginable—straight to the 
Bottomless Pit. He constrained them to remember 
Mitchelstown ; to apologise to Colonel Dopping ;_ to 
endeavour to explain away the murder of Inspector 
Martin; to describe an excellent (and devilish) intro- 
duction of his own as ‘ exclusive dealing’; to stand as it 
were in the dock with him during that melancholy and 
sordid business of the Special Commission ; to applaud 
his declaration (upon oath) that he had lied to that 
House of Commons of whose fair fame themselves had 
passed for years as guardians incorruptible and beyond 
reproach ; to squabble and call names over the corpse 
of the wretched suicide he had once been pleased to 
salary; to put up with moonlighting, 

aim and heart with Camp 0, to be practically the 
allies of the lamented Cronin and those to whose lot 
it fell to the lamented Cronin, to associate 
(politically) with cattle-maimers, and to seek in the 
brutalities of the Yeomanry in “98 for excuses for card- 
ing and shooting and assaulting of women ninety 
years later. And all the while he was playing them 
false, and he knew it. All the while, too, he knew 
that he held them in the hollow of his hand—knew 


he became 


knew—none better—that he 


such convictions as they 
To do 


to be one in 


‘remove’ 
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that they had committed themselves so deeply to his 
plan of action and all its hideous consequences that 
whatever the issue, it must needs be—not to his profit, 
perhaps, but—inevitably to their displeasure and dis- 
grace. It is probable, no doubt, that he believed that 
they, who had shown such an unrivalled capacity for 
swallowing camels would hardly strain at such gnats 
as a fire-escape and a round half-dozen of aliases and a 
co-respondency in respect of the wife of an intimate and 
But be that as it may, he was right to 
contemn these precious allies, right to use them as long 
right to cut the 
connection at his own time and in his own way. ‘True, 
Home Rule is further off than ever; but is it certain 
that Home Rule was ever the object of his ambi- 
tion? In any case, he is no worse off, and he stands 
no worse in the regard of those who fondly call them- 
selves his countrymen than after the murder of 
Mr. Burke and Lord Frederick Cavendish. He has 
always his solid phalanx of mercenaries at his back. 
He can always amuse himself by playing fast and 
loose with facts, and by delaying the business of that 
Empire whose implacable enemy he is understood to 


trusted friend. 


as it suited his purpose to use them, 


be. He has gained nothing, perhaps, but he has lost 
as little ; for his eminent allies, they are 
—well, what are they? What are they, and where ? 
A party more utterly discredited and shamed than 
the English Separatists has never existed. From Mr. 
Gladstone downwards to the shrillest of the Steadites, 
to the grossest of those bulls of Bashan that follow 
the bell of the ‘ Rev.” Hugh Price Hughes, they stand 
convicted of absolute ignorance of the first principles 
of morality and a flagrant misunderstanding of the 
A BC of civic duty. In truth their hero’s contempt 
is so rightly and so justly bestowed that one can almost 
find it in one’s heart to pity them. 

It is plain, indeed, that what these poor creatures 
demand is a reconstitution of the Decalogue. Mid- 
night murder, the mutilation of animals, the torture of 
women, the condonation of all manner of offences 
against the written and the unwritten law—all these 
things are nothing. You howl for your breeches in 
the name of Ireland, and they become legitimate acts 
of war; you take no notice of them, or you call 
them by another name, and you are straightway known 
to them that read the papers as the greatest states- 
man of all time or as (at least) the Saviour of a 
People. These ‘acts of war’ are all offences against 
Nature ; but what of that? The fad must triumph, 
and triumphant it is made; office has to be recovered, 
But lie with your neigh- 
There is never 


obits as 


and recovered office is—not ! 
bour’s wife, and see what happens then. 
a cheesemonger in Clapham but lifts his heel against 
a Nonconformist minister but will 
: even Sir William Har- 


you; there is never 
denounce you from his pulpit 
court will bend his brows upon you; while as for Mr. 
Gladstone, he will rather forego his vengeance and 
retire into private life than march through Coventry 
in your company. Itisa humiliation, no doubt ; but 
it is futile to argue that Mr. Smith-Campbell has not 
scored. His adversaries approached him in the sacred 
name of Cant. And he retorted upon them that he 
cares as little for their goddess as for themselves. And 
of course he is right, and in this one action of his life 
(at least) he has the applause of decent men. 
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MODERN MEN. 
MR. R. H. HUTTON. 


T is believed, on authority of the usual excellence, 
that when Mr. Gladstone heard of Mr. Hutton’s ac- 
cession to Liberal Unionism he shed some natural tears, 
cried ‘Et tu, Brute!’ in his best intonation of sincerity, 
and stopped his subscription to The Spectator. The story 
must be essentially true. For close on twenty years 
—between 1868 and 1886—Mr. Hutton followed Mr. 
Gladstone not as a partisan follows his leader but as 
a Mussulman his Prophet. Mr. Gladstone was to him in 
politics what Martineau is in metaphysics, what Maurice 
in mysticism, what Newman in pietism : he was ‘ Morality 
projected into Politics. When, therefore, he deserted 
his leader, it meant that he had found ‘ Morality pro- 
jected into Politics’ to be neither more nor less than a 
strong delusion and a lie. It is obvious that he tries his 
very hardest still to believe in his ex-idol’s veracity— 
still seeks to find in old age or in peculiar circumstances 
some excuse for misstatements the most reckless, the 
most shameless departures from recorded fact ; but every 
fresh issue of The Spectator shows that it is harder and 
harder for him to flaunt this rag of loyalty. Besides, he 
has discovered in Mr. Arthur Balfour not a new godlet— 
for he is rather too old to make a fresh departure in 
religion—but a novel illustration of that kind of force 
which more than any other he likes to see exerted in 
British politics. He is as much devoted to the ‘Soomjec- 
tive’ as ever Coleridge was, and he probably thinks of it 
with the snuffle that Carlyle observed in Coleridge. Now, 
Mr. Balfour has come from metaphysics into actual life : 
he, too, is ‘ Morality projected into Politics.’ Of course the 
author of A Defence of Philosophic Doubt has in his composi- 
tion too much of what Mr. Hutton delights in describing 
as ‘ scorn ’—however utterly that scorn be justified by the 
humours and the aims of Irish politics; but when the 
quality is so mellowed that Mr. Hutton will find it sweet 
upon his tongue, then Mr. Balfour will be unto him even 
as Mr. Gladstone was. 
good and useful Liberal Unionist, and that in the natural 


Which signifies that he is now a 


course of things he will presently develop into an equally 
good and useful Conservative. 

He has recently applied to Newman two lines of Words. 
worth’s which many will think might be applied with more 
propriety unto himself : 

‘ The intellectual power through words and things 
Went sounding on a dim and perilous way.’ 
At intervals during the last twenty years new departures 
of a really ‘dim and perilous’ quality have been predicted 
of him. Not so very long ago he was to go over, horse 
and foot and Spectator, to Unitarianism, for he was then 
supposed to be completely under the influence of Mar- 
tineau. Still more recently he was to go over, horse and 
foot but possibly not Spectator, to Romanism—the kindly 
light that was to lead him being Newman. Such reports 
had no foundation in fact, nor will they be justified by 
events. For Mr. Hutton, though he has travelled a cer- 
tain distance with some score of writers (especially writers 
of the dismal sort himself is given to styling ‘ thoughtful ’), 
has always pulled up ata certain point and declined to 
follow any further than was finally good for him. George 
Eliot, Newman, Arnold, in a much less degree Carlyle— 
when he starts out to criticise them it is with the brisk 
pace of a disciple. But in time he hesitates, he lags, 
he says a kindly and a limp ‘Good-bye.’ Something 
jars upon him—the ‘central morality’ of the quasi-Mrs. 
Lewes, Arnold's lapses into flippancy, or in Newman that 
‘disposition to treat opinions as “pious”’ for which there 
is nothing approaching to evidence,’ and which lends 
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sanction to the good old (Gladstonian) doctrine that ‘the 
wish to believe in a certain event is a good reason for 
actually believing in it... This means simply that Mr. 
Hutton is not a metaphysician (albeit passionately fond of 
metaphysics), not a politician, not even a believer, but a 
critic of—not letters but—life. Still bent on talking non- 
sense, Mr. John Morley, according to well-authenticated 
report, has declared that, now himself has abandoned 
shrieking in literature for shrieking in party polities, Mr. 
Hutton is the leading critic of this generation ; but the 
dictum of Inglorious John will be accepted no more 
Mr. Hutton’s in- 


tellectual ability is as little to be doubted as his moral 


upon this point than upon any other. 


sincerity ; since the death of Rathbone Greg he is ad- 
mittedly the first of lay preachers. But he is lacking 
in lucidity, directness, brevity. 
sibly have constructed the fearful and wonderful sentence 


No real critic could pos- 
with which he begins his Newman: ‘It is a strange and 
not a discreditable characteristic of the days in which we 
live that in spite of the ardour with which the Eng- 
lish people have devoted themselves to material pro- 
gress and the scientific studies which have ministered to 
material progress, one man at least has been held to be 
truly great by the nation who has crossed all its preju- 
dices and calmly ignored all its prepossessions ; who has 
lived more than half his life in what Protestants at least 
would call a monastery—for his home at Littlemore as 
well as at Edgbaston was more than half monastic—who 
has loved penance, who has always held up the ascetic 
life to admiration, who has haunted our imaginations with 
his mild and gentle yet austere figure, with his strong 
preference even for superstition as compared with (sic) 
shallow optimistic sentiment ; and has impressed upon us 
even more by his practice than by his teaching that 
“the lust of the flesh and the lust of the eyes and the 
pride of life are not of the Father but of the world.” ’ 
It is not hard to understand the author's intention in 
contriving this masterpiece of the art of sinking. He would 
omit nothing essential ; he is ‘ keen as mustard ’—(a lapse 
into The Sporting Times is a necessary of life after such an 
indigestion of The Spectator)—on the Fine Shades; but 
brush in air he hesitates, he reflects, he blurs, he ruins his 
effect. This achievement in long-windedness was meant to 
be to the rest of the book what the portrait of the master 
in the hall is to the house itself. But who will say of Mr. 
Hutton’'s sketch that here is the Newman whom he knew 
and whom all Englishmen knew? Perfect criticism must 
be clear, decided, bold. There may—indeed there must 
—be hesitation, reflection, blotting, before the final utter 
ance. But once it is given there should be no question as 
to its meaning. 

Yet Mr. Hutton, in spite—in consequence, indeed—of 
his weaknesses as a critic, is a force in journalism and 
in that magazine literature which is journalism writ large. 
He is a curious blend of personal and impersonal. No 
public writer is at once so impersonal in what he signs 
Doubtless 7V'he Spectator 
is written by a considerable number of men ; 


and so personal in anonymity. 
but from 
title-page to publisher's imprint it is thoroughly Hut- 
tonised. Its reckless assumption of superiority and its 
remarkable femininity both proceed from the Huttonian 
habit of abiding in the mist and hum of metaphysics. 
Both, but more particularly the femininity, have been 
conspicuously less since Mr. Hutton found it impos- 
sible to follow his ex-Mahomet on the Hegira to College 
Green. Moreover, he has somehow steeled himself against 
the wiles of Miss Frances Cobbe as well. His jour- 
nal has not now the look of a Home for Lost Cats; the 
bleat of the anti-vivisectionist no longer quavers through 
its columns as of yore. ‘Tis plain, too, that he has acted 
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wisely in joining the Liberal Unionists even from the 
commercial point of view, though every one who knows 
him knows that the commercial element does not enter 


into any of his calculations concerning vital questions of 


public policy or of private conduct. His constituency has 
He is 


believed in, as no other public writer is believed in, by 


stood by him; and a very curious one it is. 


these good and yearnest folks to whom religious faith and 
moral purity are everything: by literary ladies and by 
clergymen who love to see their interests treated with 
amenity, intelligence, and a something of literary grace. 
As a force in journalism he used to be regarded as at the 
opposite pole from Mr. Greenwood., The one sees every- 
thing not in Martineau but in Martineauism ; the other 
sees everything not in Carlyle but in Carlylism. That the 
two should be found considering some leading questions 
of the hour from the same platform is a political portent 
which, to Home Rulers at least, should be of sinister 
significance. 
anything but gabble ? 


But when were Home Rulers interested in 


SHAKESPEARE FOR THE ALHAMBRA. 
|’ only William Shakespeare had been alive to-day he 

might, in the absence of the high-souled Robert 
Buchanan, have been commissioned to patch up a play 
for Mrs. Langtry. He would doubtless have been per- 
mitted to work his will so long as he provided a ‘star- 
part’ for the lady, half-a-dozen processions, a dance or 
two, and an opportunity for the display of at least six 
new frocks. But the Bard lived too soon: or rather he 
lived at exactly the right and proper time for a pitiable 
\ 


For him it was enough to portray emotion, to paint men 


dullard (as he was) without the rudiments of dramatic art. 
and women, to show the conflict between lust and duty. 
And the inevitable result of his ignorance is that to- 
day his plays are not fit for the stage until they 
have been overhauled and embellished by a practical 
dramatist. Antony and Cleopatra, for instance, is the merest 
journey-work. It may be grudgingly admitted that it 
palpitates with passion, that it is the first expression in 
the language of the savagery of love. But the veriest 
tiro can ‘fake’ all that ; and Shakespeare threw away his 
chances with a recklessness that is inconceivable even 
in the bungler that he was. Who, for instance, with 
a tincture of stage-craft and a knowledge of carpentry 
would permit his Antony and Cleopatra to make their first 
entry a-foot when they might be dragged on (to the blare 
of trumpets) in an ingeniously devised and scrupulously 
archeological barge? Again, it is notorious that dia- 
logue is the death of real drama; and you need not 
be a critic to see that Shakespeare allowed his char- 
acters to talk far too much. But fortunately a wiser 
than Shakespeare is in our midst, and the taste and learn- 
ing of the Hon. Lewis Wingfield have converted Antony 
and Cleopatra into a very serviceable ‘machine.’ It is 
true that he has thrown the play overboard and merely 
selected such scenes as best suit his ingenious design 
as an excuse for decoration. But in this ‘ the so-called 
nineteenth century’ we know better than to deplore 
the play when breast-plates and spears are lavished upon 
us. It is always a comfort to know that the spec- 
tacle upon which you gaze has been prepared with a 
large-hearted contempt for gold. And then there is 
archeology ! What this mysterious quality is there are 
few that understand ; but it provides a consolation which 
neither art nor literature can give. When you remark 
that the players are not dressed in the costumes of to- 
day, and the background strikes the eye strangely—that 
is archeology ; and though you know not where Egypt 
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is and have never lost yourself in the British Museum, you 
feel at once that you are in the land of pyramids and 
Sphinx, you are convinced that justice has at last been 
meted out to the Bard. 
presented in a German town, and the hero was embellished 
with large whiskers of the Dundreary pattern, and his 
manly breast was decorated with buttons as big as saucers. 


An English play was once being 


His face, moreover, was distorted by the inevitable monocle, 
and an enthusiastic German was heard to exclaim, ‘ Isn’t it 
lifelike? You might almost fancy you are in London!’ 
And so you might, provided only you had never been there. 
And that is the best of archeology : those who have never 
visited either Egypt or Rome (and the most have not) 
leave the Princess's with the firm assurance that Mrs. 
Langtry and the Hon. Lewis Wingfield have not only given 
them an interpretation of Antony and Cleopatra but have 
enlarged their knowledge of men and cities as well. If 
they would pause to reflect, it might be borne in upon 
their minds (so-called) that Shakespeare cared nothing for 
and knew less of Egypt, that his Cleopatra was not an Egyp- 
tian nor his Antony a Roman, but that both were human 
beings held fast in the bonds of lust. However, arche- 
ology is almost as powerful a bait as the Thesis, and we 
are prepared to take Mr. Wingfield’s word for it that his 
tables and chairs are copied from monuments, and to 
assert that the result is merely cumbersome and false 
alike to Nature and to art. 
than to gaze for hours upon processions and interludes. 


There is no greater tedium 


Alhambra ballets are as grotesquely out of place in 
Shakespeare as is an array of fine new frocks from Paris. 
When in a moment of peculiar inspiration Mr. Wingfield 
deliberately interrupts the action in order to introduce 
two milk-white steeds, which do a ‘turn’ (as they call it 
at the music-halls), you wonder if you have not strayed 
by accident into Hengler’s Circus. 

And what of the acting? At the Princess’s that is 
entirely subordinate to the scenery. It is now held 
unbecoming to utter a syllable while the supers are 
being marshalled: not until these gentry have fallen into 
their places and composed their ‘realistic’ groups may the 
actor open his mouth. In the newest Antony and Cleo- 
patra the smallest demand is made upon his talent. And 
this is fortunate for all concerned ; for few of the cast play 
with intelligence, much less conviction. Mrs. Langtry’s 
Cleopatra is not a performance to be seriously regarded. 
As an interpretation of Shakespeare it is merely farcical. 
She has not a touch of the queenly grace, the pride of 
station, the ungovernable passion, of Shakespeare's rare 
Egyptian. From first to last she is resolutely frigid and 
Anglo-Saxon: she cannot even comport herself as a fine 
lady. Her air is ‘smart’ rather than distinguished, and 
‘smart’ is a drawing-room euphemism for vulgar. Her 
gesture is as inexpressive as her voice. In the ‘ Alex- 
andrian Festival’ (an intolerable intrusion) she displays 
no less insensibility to emotion than in her death. The 
great difference is that in the monument she is clothed in 
white and wears a royal crown. She speaks her blank 
verse with bland monotony, beginning her lines with 
measured tones and finishing them with an ugly rush, 
as if to save time. She is always over-dressed and 
encumbered with properties. And were she freed of 
the trammels with which Mr. Wingfield has bound her, 
it is conceivable that she might at least have attempted 
to do more than wander aimlessly through her part. 

In Mr. Coghlan, however, the Cleopatra of the Prin- 
cess’s has met her match. An Antony who, with the out- 
ward seeming of a prize-fighter, conceives his part in the 
spirit of the antique barn-stormer, scatters his h’s with 
reckless prodigality and bellows incessantly, is as far from 
Shakespeare’s original as a Cleopatra who is merely what 
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the Society papers call ‘smart.’ Mr. Coghlan, indeed, is 
prepared to ‘outroar the lion-throated seas.’ His only 
method ef expressing pathos is to shout, and when he 
is at his loudest you may then know that a crisis is at 
hand. But he is powerless to suggest either the lust or 
the indecision of Antony, and if you were not familiar 
with the text it would be impossible to imagine what 
they were all playing at upon the stage. The rest of the 
characters seldom emerge from archeology. They are 
only permitted to speak such lines as do not interfere 
with the ballet, and they have little else to do than supple- 
ment the manceuvres of Mr. Wingfield’s cohort. 

It is as easy not to tamper with Shakespeare as it is to 
avoid writing Greek, and when a wanton outrage is done 
upon the Bard there is no palliation for the offence. A 
play is something more than a clothes-horse for an array 
of fine new frocks, the work of Parisian firms who share 
with Shakespeare the credit of the revival. Nor is an 
English classic the best excuse for a variety entertain- 
ment. Indeed the best that can be said of Mrs. Langtry’s 
latest venture is that it discredits the taste and artistic 
sense of all concerned in it. 


HUNT-THE-SLIPPER. 


,. ingenious advocate of pure reason in dress com- 

pared the impassioned search of Woman after 
novelty toa perennial game of ‘Hunt-the-Slipper.” Even 
a wearer of the divided skirt may sometimes deviate into 
sense; and ‘tis a fact that a dress may be beautiful, a 
dress may be vastly becoming, a dress may delight the 
eye of idiot Man, but unless that dress be newer than 
It follows 
that a fashion half-hid and half-revealed, known to but 
few and to these few confined, is precious beyond com- 
pare ; till at last the ruck break in, and ’tis anybody's 
that can buy, and its time of semi-privacy is over ; when 


other women’s, that dress is no dress at all. 


For in all that concerns her 
fancy Woman is peculiar even unto selfishness, and will 
no more share her lover than communicate her frocks. 


the quest begins anew. 


Now, in evening wear the nearest approach to this dis- 
closed to acute research is a three-quarter length jacket, 
worn as a bodice, with a skirt of different material. One 
such skirt—rich white silk—all figured with prim rows of 
tiny roses recalling the quaint dimities of our grand- 
mothers’ bedrooms——is plainly made, and has a long train ; 
the jacket is of plain white cloth, the coat-collar, the 
cavalier cuffs, and the pocket-flaps are of the same austere 
fabric ; and is redeemed from absolute severity by the 
exquisite presence of lace cravat and ruffles. Another 
way is to leave your skirt as plain as you please, and de- 
corate your jacket till it shines before the faces of the 
people with tinsel and silk embroidery. Or you may star 
your white silk skirt with blue forget-me-nots, mate it 
with a jacket of bejewelled satin bright with the sheen of 
turkises, and adapt your cravat and your ruffles of blue 
chiffon. In any case it is ordained that you clothe your 
arms and neck, for the time of shoulder-straps is passed, 
and to be half (or say two-thirds) attired is not to be 
dressed at all. Now your high neck is finished off with 
some ‘ chaplet of sweet summer buds’ ; and now with a 
ruffle of chiffon lace, which if less romantic is every whit 
as charming. Some attribute this recrudescence of physi- 
cal shyness (let us say) to a secret dread of the London 
County Council—(which indeed is capable of anything)— 
and to a general suspicion that if the old unwritten law of 
* Every Woman her own Zo’ is not to be M‘Dougallised (or 
Cooted) out of life, it had better be suspended for a while. 
But whatever the cause, the effect is none the less an 
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effect of mortification : especially upon all them that have 
a decent pair of (say) arms. 

Every woman wants above all to have a good black 
gown, and in black this Hunting of the Slipper be- 
comes almost as richly variegate with hardships as the 
Hunting of the Snark. Simple yet distinguished, how- 
ever, is one in black tulle, with multitudinous rows of 
tiny tucks running diagonally across the front and divided 
into sections by frequent rows of gold pea-fringe ; the 
back drapery being of gold-flecked tulle, while the under- 
skirt is gay with rows of gold-coloured ribbon. In these 
transparencies bright ribbons are always put on the under- 
skirt, and the effect—suggestive yet subdued —is one that 
Englishwomen love. In one rich toilet-—a melody of 
turkis-blue silk on a bass of gold-brown velvet with an 
accompaniment (as of horns and hautboys!) of mellow- 
tinted passementerie—the orchestration is really superb 
enough to make you think of Berlioz at his nvost inspired. 
On the other hand, there is nothing new in morning wear. 
The tailor-mind works but slowly, and it may be months yet 
ere it shake off the haunting influence of the Newmarket 
bodice. In the skirt the main idea is to get in a cascade 
drapery somewhere. The folds are usually at the side, but 
they sometimes stick themselves behind, and then they 
get sat upon and crushed—as they deserve. One French 
artist has been known to begin his cascades at each 
side and thin them off towards the front; while another 
scrupled not to allow his view of the thing to rise above 
the Newmarket skirt of the bodice into perilous neigh- 
bourhood with the waist. As there is no other device 
for the bodice but the device of tabs or tails, the dress- 
man bent upon variety is fain to drag his skirt above his 
bodice to hide his poverty of invention. One simple yet 
most graceful gown (Parisian) had two skirts: the upper 
cloven at the left and the front raised high to the waist, 
from which point it meandered down again with all the 
tact and the serenity of art. 

It is worth noting that there are paniers abroad, and 
that they will soon pass out beyond the Sacred Circle 
and belong to the democracy. As for millinery, there is 
little to say excepting that felts have been so puckered 
and so pleated that both pleating and puckering have 
become abominable, and that even the most docile creature 
in the scheme of things—(for so has the would-be well- 
dressed Woman been described)—is beginning to revolt 
against the horizontal humour which has prevailed so long. 
Indeed, there are signs of changes absolute and complete : 
though as yet the effect is indefinite and chaotic, and ‘tis 
hard to say what the spring note will be. In Paris, how- 
ever, hats are tilting in front, and the trimming is revolving 
between a pert (or upstanding) knot in front and a timid 
(or drooping) one behind. A spray of flowers and feathers 
across the hair behind, and attached in the slenderest 
possible way to the hat above, is new. Velvet crowns are 
worn soft, and may be made quite pleasant to the eye; as 
for instance when you take one in green and ensphere it 
in a brown felt brim. Cornflower blue is popular alike in 
dresses and in hats; but a little ofit goes a long way, and 
although it is endurable if you tone it down with jet, by 
itself alone it is too loud for any but a taste of brass. Of 
eccentricities there is the usual vile luxuriance. One is 
a bonnet consisting of a bird couchant (but with his 
feathers spread) in front and a number of bows ram- 
pant behind; and the bird did battle with those bows, 
and those bows were mighty against that bird; and the 
poor wearer rejoiced, nor knew she looked a fool. 

The Cleopatras in London and Lutetia have fanned into 
a blaze the new-grown passion for mock-gems. A brooch 
composed of a medallion of Joan of Are and a dangling 
crucifix ; a vinaigrette chased with a Roman design and 
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clasped to the waist by a buckle bearing the likeness of 
Imperial Cesar; bracelets and girdles called after the 
false soul of Egypt—these are but a few of the new aids 
to conspicuousness in which you may (or may not) indulge. 
So the civilisations take hands and smiling dance together 
round the Eternal Feminine. 


THE GENESIS OF BALLADS. 
WITH A MODERN INSTANCE. 

N these days of the application of truly scientifie prin- 

ciples to research and inquiry, our ‘ corpus’ of ballad 

literature is one of the most perverse and anomalous sub- 

jects to deal with, and kicks most strongly against the 

harness which (theoretically) ought to fit all such corpora 

vilia. And the first difficulty that confronts the would-be 

analytic historian is the impossibility of ‘ periodising’ it, if 
one may coin the word, 

Now this is most annoying to workers on a scientific 
and true Teutonic method. It prevents the seemly divi- 
sion of one’s work into sections and sub-sections, which is 
half the battle. The only help to a system at all lies in 
the gradual discovery that ballads separate themselves, 
the inferior 





broadly, into two divisions, of which the one 
but still the more reasonable sort—commemorates his- 
torical events or facts of personal history actually as- 
certained or sufficiently obvious ; while the other and 
unreasonable half—well, it does nothing of the sort, and 
that is all that is to be said of it. This is wrong enough ; 
but its perverseness goes further: its stories wickedly 
crop up in all periods, in all latitudes—French, Polish, 
or Finn, Greek or Persian; in Madame Perrault or The 
Arabian Nights: while its crowning iniquity is, that the 
ballads which compose it are by far the best. So the 
scientific historian gives it up, and falls to abusing the 
Solar Myth—as safe and sure a rule, when in doubt, as 
abusing the plaintiff's attorney. 

We do not hold a brief for the Solar Myth, which is 
well able to conduct its own case, especially in the present 
instance. But putting date and origin aside, one cannot 
help being interested in the probable manner of composi- 
tion of these ballads that survive to us, seeing that in very 
few cases it is possible that we possess, in those compara- 
tively later texts we have, the exact wording of the original 
ballad ; while in the case of the really old ones—those 
of our second division—hardly a word of them, as we have 
them now, can have existed in the original, since they 
date back to a period far anterior—not only to our present 
customs in rhyme and rhythm but even—to our present 
language. Yet they are the same ballads: the same, that 
is, in the essentials. What have the changes been, besides 
mere language ? 

Examining the component parts of the ballad, one finds, 
first and foremost, the sad little story; next, the strong 
dramatic touches which so characterise the true ballad ; 
lastly, the poetic beauties in the phrasing, the ring of the 
rhyme, and the division or distribution of the whole in 
stanzas. The story, it is evident, was always there from 
the first. But as for the rest, we may fairly ask are 
they survivals or additions ? the wreck and jetsam of an 
originally perfect drama-poem—or rather (shall we say *) 
the accretions, the happy added touches, of the best of 
the innumerable singers through whom these have come 
down to us? Is the ballad a limbless Venus of Milo, 
mutilated yet still grand, or a happy instance of a struggle 
for existence and survival of the fittest—a vertebrate, 
warm-blooded being evolved from an energising proto 
plasm? While the first view, as the simpler, is the 
generally accepted one, a course of study and examina- 
tion of ballads is apt to bring out evidence in favour of 
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the second. That the original balladists should in the 
first instance have a story to tell, or some episode in a 
heroic life, some incident of battle, murder, or sudden 
death to celebrate, was the main point and their chief 
consideration. 

As for the other poetic beauties that we now find exist- 
ing along with the fact related, while it is true that in 
the days when these ballads first took form the now 
artificial arrangement of language known as poetry was to 
some extent a common habit of speech, yet this applies 
more to rhyme (or its substitute alliteration) and rhythm 
than to the high thoughts for which we now reserve this 
special method of expression. So Mr. Morris, who is so 
well able, because his mind is of the same type and 
character as theirs, to reproduce the life and thought of 
those times, rightly makes his characters break into 
poetry at any exaltation in thought or added seriousness 
of subject. Only it must be remembered that the actual 
Wolfings and Burgdale Folk were not all so quick at a 
happy metaphor or a telling period as the ingenious author 
of The Earthly Paradise ; and doubtless many a kindly 
‘hear, hear’ from a compassionate audience covered the 
confusion of an excited Wolfkettle or Otter when hope- 
lessly stuck for a rhyme. 

The story, then, or central incident being attained, 
minor graces and attractions were not in the first instance 
looked for ; and, thus slenderly equipped, the little creation 

‘animula vagula, blandula’—was sped forth into the 


gathering light and life as it went. Of the other beauties 
which go to make up the artistic results now in evidence, 
the dramatic touches may often have dated from the first 
conceptions ; but they are rarely necessary to the actual 
story, and are just as probably accretions as the lyric bits 
which evidently belong to a later period of the language. 
In its first rude form, then, the story or incident (and little 
else) passed from mouth to mouth, from singer to succes- 
sive singer—each of whom, according as they were severally 
endowed with the dramatic or the lyric faculty, adding, 
rejecting, and improving. The inferior portions meanwhile 
would slip away, the telling line or touching phrase stick- 
ing in the memory. Much that was good may have been 
‘shed off’ too, at times, when passing through an uncon- 
genial or unworthy medium ; but the chances were always 
in favour of the fittest surviving. 

The conditions imposed on the present times by the 
domination of the printing-press and education render it 
difficult to bring forward a modern instance of any such rude 
genesis, and subsequent development into beautiful form, 
of a popular song. But we may take a specimen of the 
ordinary broadsheet style of ballad and amuse ourselves 
with imagining what might happen to it if these modern 
conditions were absent—rather, if the old conditions sur- 
vived. This one was found pasted up in a village ale-house 
somewhere in the Midlands in the year 1885. It is not 
the best instance that could be adduced, but we give it 
both because, so far as we know, it has never been printed 
and because it is so evidently a genuine instance of the 
artless first stage of the ballad : 

A FEW LINES ON COLONEL BURNABY. 
‘ He like a soldier fell. 

Our noble Colonel Burnaby, fought the battle brave, 

But, with all his bravery, his own life he could not save. 

He was born at Bedford, on the 3d March 1542, 

And when only eighteen years of age, he was in the R.H.G. blue. 

He learnt many languages, and spoke many tongues, 

And since he has been in manhood, see the brave acts he has done. 

Then he has been promoted, of course he was not fixed, 

For he was made a captain in 1866. 

And again that was not to be his fate, 

For he was made a major in the year 1878. 
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He was a brave fellow, he was not 


See his journey th 





A more noble soldier, I should think was never seen before 
He was not like a short man, 

For he stood six feet fou 

A Brave man, and had an | rable heart, 

But with all that, from this world he had ¢ 

Such a noble ¢ ] 


| 
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He fought for his country, and was a faithful servant to the Queel 
He to his fate, of course h © vie 
Although he was wanted in the Conservative < 
>» .¢ » £ } 1, ha _ » y 
But poor fellow, he has gone before, 
He came to his death in the Aba Klea W 


This is evidently the outcome of sincere and genuine feel- 


ing stirred by what seemed an heroic life and death into 


paying what poor tribute it could ; and there is something 
pathetic in the real admiration and grief that struggle to 


express themselves by an unfamiliar and unpractised form 
of speech. And here we may note that we find the original 
outputter of the ballad in its first rude form very rightly 
confining himself to a chronicle of facts. Lyric form, 
poetic grace, may be le ft to his successors : he may ignore 
them or just hint them (as in the approximations to rhyme 
in ‘ tongues’ and * done,’ ‘ fixed’ and * ISS0’). His busi- 


ness is only with the substance, the kernel; and so he takes 


le fan > ~ar ae _ _ 

care that every possible fact known to him about his hero 
> | J = - . . -3} ’ . , 

shall be got in somehow. Future artists will doubtless 


> 


prune and arrange the material ; that is their business, 


not his. 

This first husk of a ballad, then, being ushered forth 
into the world, it is not very difficult to see how the said 
future artists would take and arrange, accept and reject, 
the material : what grosser cuticle they would pare away, 
what hints they would seize on and expand. Always re- 


+ 


membering that we are supposing ourselves back in the 
} S| +} 
i (whenever that 


true ballad period ( may have been), to 
which our unknown bard in temper and spirit evidently 
belongs. And it is not too much to say that, in some such 
bald and embryonic form as the above instance, the noble 
music of Edom o’ Gordon, The Bonnie Earl of Moray, or 
Litile Musgrave and The Lady Barnard 


beginning 


. may have had its 


ARTIST AND R.A. 


| OKUSAI has been dead some forty years, and his 

fame is not yet in the mouths of men. Thousands 
there are to sing pwans in honour of Messrs Stacy Marks 
and Leader, yet know not the incomparable draughtsman 
of the Man-gwa. The excuses for this ignorance are being 
speedily removed. Some admirable specimens of Hokusai’s 
art are to be seen at the British Museum. while a note- 
worthy choice has just been got together at the rooms of 
the Fine Art Society in Bond Street. 

In Hokusai is epitomised the genius of Japan. He pos- 
sessed in a marvellous degree the two qualities which are 
characteristic of his country’s art : he drew with incredible 
subtlety and knowledge, and he was gifted with an unfail- 
ing sense of decoration. It should teach the Western 
world a lesson in humility to reflect that during what were 
for Europe the dark ages of art Hokusai was enriching 
Japan with innumerable masterpieces. His versatility is 


no less remarkable than | 


vis industry, and it shows itself 
as much in his variety of touch and style as in the 
multiplicity of his motives. One sketch (in Chinese ink) 
is splashed in with extraordinary vigour, another is drawn 
with finesse and delicacy, while all are distinguished by 
an artistic feeling which insures them immortality. 

In the best sense of the word Hokusai is an Impres- 
sionist. That is to say, he has done with a drawing when 
it succeeds in conveying his meaning to the spectator. 
Being an artist he does not stay to elaborate his design, but 
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is content to set before you a group of figures or a land- 
scape purged of the unessential. He is a realist in so far 
as the world about him is the material of his art. But he 
never sacrifices decoration to bald veracity: he vigorously 
selects the picturesque aspect of things. He said of 
himself that he would not attain to the fulness of know- 
ledge until he was a hundred and ten years old; but 
the best of his drawings, to whatever period they belong, 
are abounding witness to his learning and his mastery. 
His line is astonishingly expressive, and in half-a-dozen 
strokes he produces an effect of decoration that is merely 
irresistible. And there is nothing that he cannot set 
upon paper. With easy precision he draws the human 
figure in an infinity of attitudes and gestures, simple or 
constrained. His trees are touched in with as much 
regard to their forms and as little love of their twigs 
and leaves as Corot’s own. He can handle drapery like 
a classic: there is a Nhetch of Dresses in Bond Street 
which is a masterpiece of design—strong in outline, broad 
and simple in effect. In some ot his drawings, as in a 
notable Sketch of a Man a 


vigour and an anatomical research which would not have 


Homan, you may detect a 


shamed Michelangelo himself, and no less astonishing is 
the beauty expressed in his Drawing of a Lady Asleep. 
Nor can any one be more rigidly conventional than he 
when he has a mind to it: his ave Study, for instance, 
is a decorative fantasy suggested by rather than copied 
from Nature. But even in his least interesting works 
his dominant purpose is apparent: the result at which 
he aims is pictorial rather than representative. And 
herein he is obstinately opposed to the majority of 
the British School. If you wish to get the full mea- 
sure of his achievement you need but turn to the orni- 
thological diagrams by Mr. Stacy Marks which hang in 
the next room. These are said to be true to Nature, 
and true in an ingenuous and literal sense they doubtless 
are. But they are garishly inartistic and they are barren 
of imagination. Hokusai drew birds, and endowed them 
with life by catching them in picturesque and characteristic 
attitudes ; while for Mr. Marks it is enough to represent 
them stuffed, with all their colours accurately reproduced. 
And while the work of the Jap is a decorative triumph, 
that of the British Academician deserves no better fate 
than to illustrate a handbook of natural history. 

But English art can touch far lower depths than have 
been sounded by Mr. Marks; and at the French Gallery 


Mr. B. W. Leader is holding up himself and his school to 


scorn. For him a decorative treatment of Nature is im- 
possible His pictures, like poor Carmen Sylva’s philo- 
sophy, are but ‘glimpses into the obvious. He uses 


landscape to arouse middle-class sentimentality in the 
true middle-class mind. In this he has succeeded, and his 
popularity is therefor. But he has discerned nothing in 
Nature that the profane may not discover likewise. He 
has a fine contempt for tone and harmony. He repre- 
sents all things with scrupulous accuracy and consum- 
mate falseness. His effects are always as positive and 
as metallic as British ingenuity can make them: his 
canvases suggest that if you tap them they will ring like 
tin tea-trays. Scarce one of his skies but is a lurid piece 
of melodrama. And the public worships his accomplish- 
ment and murmurs, ‘ Ah, how true!’ We might well be 
astounded when last year he won the enthusiastic admira- 
tion of the French. But reflection will explain: if taste 
be pampered too extravagantly a reaction is inevitable. 
For half a century Paris has enjoyed the contemplation 
of masterpieces of art, and her palate is somewhat 
sated. So has one seen a delicate critic fed so long upon 
the classics that he took to despising literature, and 
clamoured aloud for blood. You need not, therefore, 
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take the French appreciation of Mr, Leader's work as a 
serious expression of taste. And when you compare his 
Adelphi landscapes with the inspired drawings of Hokusai 
you get a faint glimmering of the great lesson Japan has 


still to teach. 


NATURE IN TATTERS. 

F any season of the year there be when the poets are false 
to their common mistress (which is Nature), that season 
of backsliding is assuredly November— even November the 
dank, the dark, the sullen. They have rated the poor 
wretch as if they envied the squirrel where he slumbers 
high in the ‘ naked, shuddering branches,’ or the dormouse 
and the hedgehog and the snake that have made them- 
selves beds of leafage whereon to die as the flowers die 
till March shall call them forth to the parade of Spring. 
A bed-time feeling takes hold upon us all. The land is 
free to fog and mist and rain. When the sun, the faint- 
heart, shines at all, tis with the languor of a consump- 
tive forcing himself to smile through tears. Also at no 
other time does Nature make herself a guy. In another 
week everything will be hard, stern, and bare—a figure of 
poverty if you will, but poverty so rugged and so resolute 
it commands your admiration ; but to-day some tattered 
rags of Summer still glint and flaunt in the pash of disso- 
lution. Beguiled by the season’s unnatural mildness, a 
belated rose peeps forth on the general ruin ; where flowers 
have seeded you may see the hectic gleam of tiny plants ; 
a yellow climber on the wall, a trailer in the hedgerow, 
one or two hardy growths in the meadow-corners, assist 
in the dismal act of mimicry; but their performance 
only forces into more trenchant contrast the blackening 
hedgerows, the dusky trees, and the bare tilth upturned 
for the autumnal crops. Some of the birds, too, make 
believe to enjoy themselves, though you know very well 
the most of them are getting what their unfeathered kins- 
man calls hard-up. During the October plenty the great 
round seed-cakes of the sun-flower stood uncoveted, un- 
touched : look how the poor casuals pick and quarrel over 
them now! Whatever on rig and headland escaped the 
farmer and the gleaner is either buried by the plough or 
gets devoured by roving regiments of foragers united to 
withstand the stress of Winter. They are by no means 
birds of a feather. Often will rook and starling and 
jackdaw join with thrush and redwing ; while pigeon 
and cushat are not far away, and yorling and green- 
finch and chaffinch hunt in noises (as our fathers called 
them) of their own. It is a matter not of plumage but 
of food. Were it not that, the bond of union would 
probably be sex (for many species are monogamous) ; 
but when poverty enters by the door love escapes by the 
window, and in Autumn you will happen on complete 
flights of cocks and flights as complete of hens. Witha 
little patience you may easily see how one is formed. 
The nucleus is a solitary rambler that has stumbled across 
a store of food ; from a tremendous height and from an 
incredible distance one bird is able to discern when an- 
other is feeding: he at once invites himself to table ; and 
the rapidity with which his example is followed is horribly 
suggestive of the extent to which hunger has to be borne 

ere yet the real hard weather has appeared. 

There is melody even in November. These careless 
little creatures have no boding of evil, no haunting 
memory of painful yesterdays. When the throstle has 
stuffed himself with November fare he mounts some black- 
ened spray, and sings as merrily as when his table was 
trimmed with violet and rose. From a twig in the bare 
and dripping hedge the nervous ‘ smokie’ flutes his tremu- 


lous song, and hurries back into covert. Let the lark 
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but feel a glint of the feeble sunshine, and upward he 
soars to meet it, scattering his triumphant song about 
the wintry bleakness as it were the golden prime of 
summer. The robin—never silent save when the green 
groves are vocal—tunes his merry note in defiance of the 
season ; so does his cousin, the pert and dainty wren ; 
and on days that pass for sunny the starling will quiver 
his shining wings and rejoice in his simple song. A soft 
flute-note in the hedgerow and a glitter of plumage tell 
of some rambling bullfinch questing for seeds, yet soli- 
citous lest the mate to whom he is calling pass out of 
sight and earshot. To me it is as though the tiny min- 
strels see in every touch of sunshine the beginning of 
very spring. When the month is unseasonably mild the 
prudent emmet and the adventurous bee and many of 
the four-footed sleepers awake from their trance, eat a 
little from their tiny stores, and at the return of frost 
again betake themselves to rest; but the thoughtless 
citizens of the air make no provision against adver- 
sity. The evil of the day is sufficient thereunto for them. 
In hard times they scramble for a living, these tiny 
fatalists, as best they may; they pine with hunger, they 
starve with cold; or uncomplaining they die. But if 
chance supply a banquet, and a warm wind blows in their 
feathers, you hear the noise of their delight in every 
glade and field ; for the lilies of the field take no more 
thought of to-morrow than they. With them there is no 
happiness but finds expression in song ; and only a few— 
as the bold, familiar blackbird—are dumb. 

Nature in tatters is still Nature, and is ceaselessly 
beautiful. The human animal (which for centuries has 
overcome the vegetable tendency to a Winter torpor) finds 
few displeasing views by waste or woodland in November. 
Save where the scarlet berries glow in their glossy green 
setting, or the thickets are red with hip and haw, the 
month, bedraggled as she is called, is rich in harmonies 
of brown. Oak leaves still cling to branches where the 
dark acorn cups hang to their brittle stems ; and where 
the ground is not covered with dead heath and fern and 
grass the mouldering leafage rustles to your tread. The 
whole year offers no more delicate shades than the evening 
light discovers through the tangling twigs sent skyward 
from the avenue trees ; and the very haze that rounds your 
view not only veils but softens such aspects into a sweet and 
sober melancholy. Trees are never ugly. The solitary elm 
with his mighty trunk and waving branches will yet wear 
no look of woe though his rotting bravery overstrew the 
wet acres or lie stamped in a squalid mash into the muddy 
road. The mossy crab-tree in the hedgerow still scornfully 
holding up his red-cloaked bitter fruit—(‘ the blushing 
crab,’ as an eminent Minor Poet calls it)—is unfailingly 
suggestive of hard yet generous winter. His half-ruined 
trunk has been blown athwart the hawthorn, yet now 
that his leafage is gone you see where the mistletoe has 
been weaving Christmas wreaths. The firs and ever- 
greens have not the lustrous hue of Spring ; but they are 
set in pleasing contrast with sombre beech and ash and 
poplar, while birch and willow have but disgarmented 
—(like Deity upon Mount Ida)—to show how absolute 
their grace, how inexpressible their quality of form. 

Nor bird nor beast is bedizened as both will be when 
they go courting under April skies ; for a moulting and 
a changing that account for much of the autumnal still- 
ness have gone on apace, and in November many have 
put on their Winter wear. Feather and fur are not now 
remarkable for brilliancy, but they are glossy, comfortable, 
thick; in such four-footed folk as the stoat and weasel, as 
hare and squirrel and rabbit, they tend to a lighter com- 
plexion. Nor has Nature been unkind in other respects 
to those of her children whose lack of forethought is most 
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approved ; for in the months before has she not fattened 
and thewed them for this trial? Yet does she take a 
malicious delight in the disclosure of some well-kept 
secrets. Many a nest that danced in greenest privacy to 
all the Summer breezes is now conspicuous to the baffled 
school-boy : while the squirrel is no sooner asleep than the 
deceitful winds, still dandling him and still lulling as they 
swing, remove his chances of seclusion leaf by leaf till this 
bare bundle of sticks he calls his home is plain to view as 
the old ramshackle houses of the rooks themselves. 

Thus for my own part I am no participant in the com- 
mon November feeling. At no time are wood and field 
more prodigal of material for curious study, at none do 
they move to deeper reverie. What though you walk in 
miry ways and under dripping trees? And what though 
you are blown about by chill winds, and beset by moist, 
ungenerous exhalations? The nakedness of the poor 
month’s aspects—determined rather than dissembled by 
the fluttering rags of Summer, her soiled and scanty 
remnants of departed glory—have in them something 
distant and primeval : something that opens up an out- 
look into the mystery of Nature impossible alike in the 
splendid profusion of August or the fresh and joyous 
promise of May. 


BARRACK-ROOM BALLADS. 


‘ 


xv.—‘ SNARLEYOW.. 

; ee ‘appened in a battle to a batt’ry of the corps 

Which is first among the women an’ amazin’ first in war ; 
An’ what the bloomin’ battle was I don’t remember now, 
But Two's off-lead ’e answered to the name 0’ Snarleyow. 

Down in the Infantry, nobody cares ; 

Down in the Cavalry, Colonel ’e swears ; 

But down in the lead with the wheel at the flog 

Turns the bold bombardier to a little whipped dog ! 


They was movin’ into action, they was needed very sore, 

To learn a little schoolin’ to a native army corps, 

They ‘ad nipped against an uphill, they was tuckin’ down the 
brow, 

When a tricky, trundlin’ round-shot give the knock to Snar/eyow. 


They cut ’im loose an’ left ’im—’e was almost tore in two— 

But he tried to follow after as a well-trained ’orse should do ; 

’E went an’ fouled the limber, an’ the Driver’s Brother squeals : 

‘Pull up, pull up for Snar/eyow—’is head ’s between ’is ’eels !’ 

The Driver ‘umped ’is shoulder, for the wheels was goin’ round, 

An’ there aren’t no ‘Stop, conductor !’ when a batt’ry ’s changin’ 
ground ; 

Sez ‘e : ‘I broke the beggar in, an’ very sad I feels, 

But I couldn't pull up, not for you—your’ead between your ‘eels !’ 


’E ’adn’t ’ardly spoke the word, before a droppin’ shell 

A little right the batt’ry an’ between the sections fell ; 

An’ when the smoke ’ad cleared away, before the limber wheels, 
There lay the Driver’s Brother with ’is ‘ead between ’is ‘eels. 


Then sez the Driver’s Brother, an’ ’is words was very plain, 

‘ For Gawd’s own sake get over me, an’ put me out o’ pain.’ 

They saw ‘is wounds was mortial, an’ they judged that it was best, 

So they took an’ drove the limber straight across ‘is back an’ 
chest. 


The Driver ’e give nothin’ ’cept a little coughin’ grunt, 

But ’e swung ’is ’orses ’andsome when it came to ‘ Action front !’ 
An’ if one wheel was juicy, you may lay your Monday head 
"Twas juicier for the niggers when the case begun to spread. 


The moril of this story, it is plainly to be seen : 

You ’aven’t got no families when servin’ of the Queen— 

You ’aven’t got no brothers, fathers, sisters, wives, or souns— 

If you want to win your battles take an’ work your bloomin’ guns ! 


Down in the Infantry, nobody cares ; 

Down in the Cavalry, Colonel ’e swears ; 

But down in the lead with the wheel at the flog 

Turns the bold bombardier to a little whipped dog ! 
Reupyarp Krpiine. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE CHINESE IN AUSTRALIA. 


[To the Editor of Zhe National Odserver.] 
London, 25th Nov. 1890. 

S1R,—May I say something in defence of my opinion that 
aliens cannot at present be legally excluded from British terri- 
tory? Mr. Watt in his valuable criticism of my article has not, 
I think, given sufficient weight to what I believe to be the most 
important aspects, legal and political, of this question. I say 
nothing here as to the propriety of legislation on the subject, 
the real point at issue being whether legislation is or is not 
superfluous. 

Any student of English history will assuredly find that Eng- 
lish policy has since the Reformation been in favour of admit- 
ting European aliens provided that they were Protestants. I 
think—I speak without book at the moment—that even when 
we were at war with France Huguenot exiles were freely ad- 
mitted ; and Acts of Parliament were certainly passed both in 
England and Ireland to facilitate their naturalisation ; and to 
the effect of this policy can be traced the careers of many 
famous families both here and in the sister-isle. It is equally 
clear that fugitives from foreign justice, however undesirable, 
have never within the last two centuries been expelled without 
the authority of Parliament. Even in Lord Bute’s time, when 
the Dutch Government demanded a murderer and Lord Bute 
wished him to be arrested by the custom-house officials, his 
Attorney-General (Sir Fletcher Norton, I think) told him that 
it would be illegal to do so; and this policy has till within 
the last few years been continued, and, if I may say so, has 
received Parliamentary sanction from the Naturalisation Act, 
and has only been deviated from in the interests of the American 
Fenians by Mr. Gladstone’s last Coercion Act. But while his- 
tory may show that a prerogative has not been used, the rusty 
old weapon may perhaps be furbished up on occasion. 

And this attempt to revive prerogative is a curious sign of the 
times. It is made by the most democratic of our colonies, and 
is in substance a claim on the part of colonial Ministries to 
exercise without legislation powers which the Legislature of the 
colony, if it desires, can easily give them. If this is done in 
one case, a Ministry may be cowed by popular clamour or pres- 
sure in one House of Parliament into breaking down the checks 
upon haste and illegality imposed by the Constitution, and into 
denying to the individual those remedies which it has taken 
the efforts of centuries to assure alike to every man within the 
pale of the law. 

I think some confusion arises in dealing with this question. 
It is not enough to say that international law permits the ex- 
clusion of aliens. International law is, indeed, a term of the 
vaguest character, usually expressing the wishes of text-writers 
and neither the facts of history nor the practice of nations. I 
think it may be conceded that every sovereign State has power 
‘I doubt if ‘right’ is the proper term) by virtue of its sovereignty 
to exclude aliens—or subjects for that matter: it may disown 
its own children as well as refuse to adopt other people’s. But 
when a smaller or weaker State attempts to keep out the sub- 
jects of a stronger State, the strong State usually treats the 
exercise of what it would itself claim as a right as an act of 
war : witness the action of France and England against China 
in 1857 upon this very question of the refusal of facilities for 
entry and trade. The truth is that exclusion as between nations 
is a mere question of physical force or shifting policy. The 
real question is not what the changing comity of nations for 
the timebeing permits, but whether any constitutional means 
of excluding friendly aliens in time of peace exists in the British 
empire ; and the opinion which I am prepared to sustain is 
that in time of peace Parliament alone can provide for the ex- 
clusion or expulsion of aliens, and that it is useless for Imperial 
or Colonial Ministers to claim to deal with them without some 
higher authority than outcry in the press or a visit from the 
Consumers’ League, or even a Cabinet Council whose mem- 
bers or weight can add no jot or tittle to their legal and con- 
stitutional powers to do anything but advise. 

Mr. Watt attacks my instance of the Jews. I think if contem- 
porary documents are referred to—and the Rolls Office publica- 
tions have now made them accessible—he will find that the King 
unwillingly parted with his ‘ caitiff’? but very profitable Jews in 
deference to the demands both of Parliament and Convocation, 
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and that the measure by which they were expelled bears a very 
close resemblance to an Act of Parliament. The King did not 
propose and Parliament approve the proceeding. Parliament de- 
manded and the King gave way. The Jews certainly were not 
villeins : in that I agree with Mr. Watt, as they were not at- 
tached to any particular estate, but were in the same position 
as captives in war. talian merchants excommunicated by 
the Pope, and all Pagans, were at that time, like negroes at a 
later date, deemed incapable of the rights of free men during 
their ‘strangeness from Christianity,’ and were, like convicted 
felons, in a state of what lawyers call chattel servitude, which 
theoretically survived in England until the famous case of the 
negro Somersett. Of that case I may say in passing that it is 
one instance of the right of an alien to claim at any rate the 
personal liberty of a subject. But to put aside old instances, 
it is beyond doubt that a foreigner not an enemy cannot 
be expelled. Else why all our extradition treaties and Acts ? 
The right of an alien to habeas corpus is not given by the ex- 
tradition Acts but assumed by the Acts as pre-existing ; and the 
Privy Council fifty years ago agreed that a Frenchman could 
be expelled from Mauritius only because French and not Eng- 
lish law governed that colony, and neither in England nor the 
United States has a foreigner ever been expelled for crime 
without the authority of a State. No—there is one instance 
when a Cuban kidnapper was surrendered in the height of the 
Civil War, but those concerned in his surrender were them- 
selves indicted for kidnapping ; and, on the other hand, even 
under the present stringent Acts against the importation of 
paupers and criminals, the United States Government had re- 
cently to admit a man whose offence was that the British 
Government had paid his passage to New York—a crime politi- 
cally so grievous as undoubtedly to justify his exclusion if it 
were possible. The United States could not have expelled Lord 
Sackville. They could terminate his mission and give him his 
passports : but once a private citizen he could have ranched in 
Colorado with impunity. The principle until lately both of Eng- 
lish law and American policyhas been ‘ 7ros 7yriusve mihi nullo 
discrimine agetur” Aliens have been treated as persons to be 
admitted and encouraged until mediavalism was revived by a 
democratic franchise and by those exponents of popular intel- 
ligence who resemble the Irishman who assaulted a Chinese 
attaché some years since, and explained in excuse to the magis- 
trate that he was ‘dhrunk, and didn’t loike the Chinese religion.’ 
These, it seems to me, are the people who claim for Ministers 
an old prerogative as doubtful as the American President’s war- 
powers. It is significant ev passant that a year or so since the 
Pall Mali Gazette demanded the careful preservation of the 
prerogative in the interests of the triumphant democracy of 
1892. Expulsion in peace time being, as I believe, constitu- 
tionally impossible, what refuge has the prerogative? ‘We 
cannot expel them if once admitted : but we can prevent them 
from coming in.’ In reply | ask, What is the constitutional 
mode of doing so? If the Crown declares war, no doubt it can 
exclude all aliens of the hostile State. By the declaration all 
the alien’s rights in England are suspended, except by permis- 
sion of the Crown, until the war ceases. He cannot without 
the leave of the Crown approach the estate which was his by 
law in peace, nor enjoy his Goschens. But till war closes the 
courts to him the Government cannot interfere with the alien. 
Free ingress exists as well as, and as incidental to, free trade. 
He can be no more excluded than he can be charged with 
custom dues on an article not in the tariff. It is not a question 
of the international rights of the foreign State to which the 
alien belongs, but of the privileges accorded by English law to 
the individual. And the right of the foreign merchant is as old 
as the Great Charter, while the remedies of the alien for its infrac- 
tion must rest upon the great constitutional rule that as the King 
can do no wrong no Minister of the Crown, high or low, can in 
peace time and in British territory justify any act by the mere 
answer that he had the orders of the Government. ‘This rule is 
the reign of law which marks off English from Continental Con- 
stitutions ; and there is no means by which the English official 
can evade the jurisdiction of the ordinary courts of law. No 
defence of ‘act of State’ would avail in an impeachment by 
Parliament, and that now disused mode of bringing Ministers 
to book only differs from the ordinary and lawful mode of doing 
so in respect of the court before which the offender is tried ; 
and this defence has never yet held good in any action against 
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any official for any wrong done within England or its territorial 
waters in time of peace. 

Let me put a modern instance. The Rabelais pictures, 
Mr. Poland has told us, might have been stopped in the Cus- 
toms ; but M. Jules Garnier, if detained by the Customs or by 
the captain of the Channel steamer (if it was not an Ostend 
boat) could have at once applied for a writ of habeas corpus. 
Foreigners have been delivered from foreign ships in British 
waters ; and it was only lately thata Portuguese steamer carry- 
ing slaves just escaped an experience of this invaluable writ at 
Cape Town. What answer could be given when the reason 
for detention was asked for? ‘ The order of the Government.’ 
As the Chief-Justice of New South Wales said recently in 
another Chinese case, as to which no appeal has been brought, 
‘that is an appeal to the old right to imprison by the special 
command of the King,’ which was abolished with the Star 
Chamber and the Stuart era of constitutional experiment, and 
after an attempt at revival in the last century received its 
quietus at the hands of Lord Camden and Wilkes. 

If Ministers are allowed to set up such a right to interfere 
with the liberty of even the humblest alien, what else can result 
but to make them no longer responsible, but, like the Crown, 
irresponsible, and claim a privilege for every wrongful act 
even more mischievous than that accorded to diplomats of 
smuggling and bilking cabmen, or making experiments in the 
criminal law ? 

If the Colonial Act has forbidden Chinese to land, the Vic- 
torian case is over. It isa mere humdrum question of the 
construction of an ill-penned statute. But if the nature of the 
Colonial Constitution and the powers of the Governor and the 
Queen are brought in question, the decision, if in favour of the 
old prerogative, cannot but lead to very grave constitutional 
difficulties in the government of the Empire. When the autho- 
rity of the Imperial or Colonial Legislature is needed there is 
time to think before deciding ; but if Colonial Ministers are to 
act first in matters of international importance and consult the 
Imperial authorities afterwards, regrettable and avoidable diffi- 
culties and complications are certain to arise.—I am, etc., 

W. F. CRAIES. 


REVIEWS. 

A FAMOUS MYTH. 
The Golden Bough. By J. G. FRAZER. London: Macmillan. 
Macaulay has made us all familiar with the solemn tragedy 
sO many a time and oft enacted by ‘the still, glassy lake that 

sleeps beneath Aricia’s trees’ : 
‘ Those trees in whose dim shadow 
lhe ghastly priest doth reign: 
rhe priest who slew the slayer, 
And shall himself be slain.’ 

Sword in hand, on a lonely hollow among the Alban hills a 
strange and dreadful figure was wont to prowl. He was a 
murderer, and was himself condemned to be murdered. With 
eager vigilance he kept guard over the sanctuary of Diana 
Nemorensis. Fora while he reigned supreme ; but in the end 
there came one stronger than himself to whom he must yield 
up the sovereignty and his life. But none might engage him 
in combat who did not first pluck the Golden Bough from the 
sacred oak which grew in the grove. What is the meaning of 
this distressing rite? Whence did the shedding of blood 
derive its sanctification? It is the purpose of Mr. Frazer's 
learned and lucid treatise to tear away the veil of mystery 
which has hitherto enveloped the Arician grove. Why had 
the priest to slay his predecessor? he asks ; and why must 
he first of all pluck the Golden Bough? To answer these 
questions our author has examined and compared the rites 
and customs of a hundred savage tribes; he has patiently 
investigated the traits of barbarism which have survived in the 
more civilised mythologies. As you would expect of a disciple 
of Mannhardt and Tylor, he recognises to the full the import- 
ance which attaches to popular legend and superstition. To 
explain these doings in the Alban hills he has gathered in facts 
from Cambodia, Samoa, and Zululand, as well as from the 
country-side of humdrum England. Since Mr. M‘Lennan’s 
Primitive Marriage the historical method which that scholar 
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handled so brilliantly has never been employed with greater 
tact nor to better purpose. The argument, elaborate as it 
is, is evolved with excellent simplicity ; and if we have a griev- 
ance against Mr. Frazer it is that he has been somewhat over- 
prodigal of illustration. 

The priest of Aricia was known as the King of the Wood. 
But the confusion of the priestly with the kingly office is not 
uncommon ; the savage, indeed, goes further, and often invests 
his governor with divine powers and responsibilities. It is 
doubtless soothing to human vanity to be worshipped as divine ; 
but Primitive Man, who is willing to believe his king a god, is 
not averse from slaying him if he mismanage the universe. It is 
the duty of a god to send rain and sunshine as they are needed, 
and to see that the course of Nature always does run smooth. 
The king, however, is not always able to discharge his onerous 
functions to the satisfaction of his subjects: rain, maybe, is 
wanted, and though he exercise ‘sympathetic magic,’ he can- 
not prevail over the drought. Then the consequences may be 
unpleasant. ‘On thecoral island of Niué, or Savage Island, in 
the South Pacific,’ says Mr. Frazer, ‘there formerly reigned a 
line of kings. But as the kings were also high priests, and 
were supposed to make the food grow, the people became angry 
with them in times of scarcity, and killed them ; till at last, as 
one after another was killed, no one would be king, and the 
monarchy came to an end.’ It is one of the superstitions of 
civilisation that ‘ uneasy lies the head that wears a crown’; 
but a new terror is added to kingship when the wearer may 
lose his crown and his head if he command the rain to fall and 
command in vain. Niué, however, has emerged triumphantly 
from its crisis. We know not if the duties of the sovereign 
have been limited by the achievement of a new constitution ; 
but we are rejoiced to be able to tell Mr. Frazer that to-day 
King Falaaiki reigns on Savage Island, and that he is the 
master of as dignified an epistolary style as the most ardent 
believer in the divine right of kings (which, by the way, should 
be itself a survival of savagery) could wish to see. 

But to return to Aricia. The King of the Grove was not a 
monarch in the temporal sense. He was indeed nothing more 
than a Nature-king, a tree-spirit. It is part of the savage 
creed that trees are alive, that they become pregnant and feel 
pain ; and by all branches of the Aryan race trees have been 
devoutly worshipped. Sometimes the primitive imagination 
conceives a spirit incorporate in the oak ; or the tree-spirit 
may be anthropomorphosed and represented, as it was at 
Aricia, by a human shape. The King of the Grove, indeed, 
was nothing else than the living incarnation of the tree-spirit. 
It is interesting to reflect that, though we no longer put our 
decrepit parsons to the sword, yet in our May-pole—as in 
that Jack-in-the-Green familiar once to the most of us—we 
have a concrete representation of the spirit of the wood. And 
as he sent the rain and insured his people the enjoyment 
of ‘the kindly fruits of the earth in due season,’ he was ten- 
derly cherished so long as health and strength were with 
him. ‘According as he was well or ill,’ to quote Mr. Frazer, 
‘the woods, the flowers, and the fields were believed to flourish 
or fade ; and if he were to die of sickness or old age, the plant 
world, it was supposed, would simultaneously perish.’ But the 
savage only cherished his god because he believed his own life 
to be dependent upon the divine life and well-being. If the 
god was false to his duty or violated the conditions of his 
kingship he became forthwith a common criminal. Nor might 
he grow old nor die a natural death. There was a pontiff in 
the kingdom of Congo of whom it was said that if he died in 
his bed the world would die too. It was necessary, then, that 
‘this priest of the woodland, this sylvan deity incarnate in a 
man, should be put to death while he was still in the full bloom 
of his divine manhood, in order that his sacred life, transmitted 
in unabated force to his successor, might renew its youth, and 
thus by successive transmissions through a perpetual line of 
vigorous incarnations might remain eternally fresh and young : 
a pledge and security that the buds and blossoms of spring, the 
verdure of summer woods, and the mellow glories of autumn 
would never fail.’ The king of the Arician grove was killed as 
soon as health and vigour began to fail him, and a stranger 
reigned in his stead. Thus is it made clear why the priest 
should slay the slayer. But why must the Golden Bough 
be broken? Of this ritual the story of Balder is the best 
illustration. Balder was invulnerable to all assaults; and 
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it was only when Loki discovered that Balder’s life hung as 
it were on a twig of mistletoe that Balder succumbed to 
fate. All familiar with the study of folk-lore are familiar 
also with the ‘external soul.’ When the soul is thought to 
be temporarily absent from the body it is conceived by the 
savage mind as a concrete substance. So long as this sub 
stance goes unharmed, so long will the human owner cling to 
life ; while if harm befall it, death immediately removes him. 
Meleager was foredoomed to die when the brand snatched at 
his birth from the burning should be consumed by fire. And 
so the priest of Aricia, who was in reality the spirit of the oak- 
tree, died when the Golden Bough—the mistletoe with which his 
life, as that of Balder, was bound up—was plucked from the 
tree by alien hands. 

And thus it is that Mr. Frazer has explained this hideous and 
bloody rite. He has unfolded his plot with rare tact and pic- 
turesqueness, and he deserves the applause of all good men; 
if for no other reason than that he has packed two volumes 
full of learning and research and yet made them easily read- 


able. Style in an English scholar is as unexpected as roses on 
thistles. In France they order things otherwise ; but when did 


a Teuton philosopher waste a thought on the expression of his 
wisdom? Mr. Frazer is by no means faultless. He lapses 
more than once into the easy habit of the female novelist ; he 
can write ‘and whose’ without a blush. But the fact remains 
that he has cultivated a style (of a kind); and if 7Ae Golden 
Bough might only be taken as a precedent, how happy a 
future were in store for British scholarship ! 


DRYAD AND VIKING. 


By C.-A. SAINTE-BEUVE, 
SHARP. 


Essays on Men and Women. 
Edited, with Critical Memoir, by WILLIAM 
London : Stott. 

In the ‘Critical Memoir’ prefixed to this selection from Sainte- 
Beuve’s essays Mr. William Sharp takes a gloomy view of the 
As for the 
ordinary criticism in our weekly papers, says Mr. Sharp, the 
less said about it the better, since a great deal of reprobation 
However, no one occupied in the 


present condition of literary criticism in England. 


would have to be uttered. 
literary life ever thinks of paying attention to unsigned re- 
views, be they in the foremost weeklies or the provincial press, 
Literary criticism is now a maker of confusion, a will-o-the- 
Fortunately the cure for this state of 
things is very simple. It lies in the cultivation of the literary 
sentiment, of the feeling of the sacredness of literature. And 
there is one brilliant master of English to whom we may turn 
and behold the regenerator of a neglected art, and that is—the 
name will leap to every reader's lips—none other, of course, 
than ‘ Mr. John M. Robertson, whose £ssays towards a Critical 
Method is one of the few English studies in literary criticism 
deserving special attention. Mr. Sharp appears to consider 
M. Paul Bourget a being hardly less gifted than Mr. John M. 
Robertson, inasmuch as M. Bourget wishes ‘to reach down 
through facts to their origins, and to the primary impulsion 
again of the influences which moulded these origins, and 
finally by cumulative verification to transform hypothesis 
into demonstrable truth.’ The memoir of Sainte-Beuve affords, 
of course, an example of how criticism should be written. It is 
something very different, indeed, from the unsigned reviews in 
the foremost weeklies, to which its author never thinks of pay- 
ing any attention. Even Mr. John Robertson has contributed 
nothing to the columns of Zhe National Reformer more proudly 
remote from the style of these scorned and effete periodicals. 
But we must let Mr. Sharp speak for himself. Otherwise—Mr, 
Sharp, who knows, gives us his word for it—no literary person 
would think of paying the least attention to this review. 
Sainte-Beuve, then, was born when the parental tides of life 
were already on the ebb—or, to speak uncritically, he was the 
son of elderly people. Mr. Sharp has often wondered whether 
if the natal circumstances of his French rival had been other 
than they were, he (Sainte-Beuve) might have become famous 
asa poet. The keen subjectivity of emotion which is at the base 
of the poetic nature was his. The primary impulsion which 
moulded him was exceptional mental receptivity, and he was 
swayed this way and that by intellectual duality. He had a 
liaison with radical materialism, and devoted many hopes to the 
springtide blossoms of a summer that never came: or—once more 


wisp of judgment. 
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to speak as no truecritic would deign to speak—he wrote a deal 
of verse which no one greatly cared to read. He acquired a style 
winsome with individual charm, and became a literary viking, 
and loved the deep sea and found that even the profoundest 
inlets, the grandest bays, were too shallow for him. He was a 
dryad as well as a viking—a happy dryad flitting through the 
shadowy vales and sunlit glades—(not, be it noted, through the 
shadowy glades and sunlit vales)—of the woodlands of song. He 
dreamed upon Latmos,and a temeritous Directorate tried in vain 
to muzzle him. He hada frequent remoteness of shaping emotion, 
and he wrote a book which was in some degree the autopsy- 
chical record of the most complex, Protean spirit of the time. 
He was a historian of mental phases rather than of the ebb and 
flow of the outer weal. His boyhood appears to have been a 
happy one: ‘“ Ah! these nursemaids, these nursemaids !” the 
precocious young roué may have thought, shaking his curly 
head, ere he went to play on the sands or upon the old ram- 
parts.’ How beautiful that is! What a pity the remark stands 
in need of cumulative verification from the autopsychical record! 
As the dryad-viking grew older, however, the Revolution in- 
oculated him with ‘that malady ef which M. Taine, the most 
brilliant of the disciples of Sainte-Beuve, has alluded fo so 
eloquently.’ Thus simply and vividly does the great English 
critic trace the career of his French rival from the natal circum- 
stances to the end. Do you find that transcript from Mr. Sharp’s 
memoir somewhat less than crystal-clear in its beauty? Do 
you think that a dryad is a wood-nymph, and do you not see 
how a nymph can be a male critic? If so, it only proves that 
you have not cultivated the feeling of the sacredness of litera- 
ture ; that you cannot reach down to primary impulses and 
have no remoteness of shaping emotion; that your mental 
receptivity is too slight to be swayed by the intellectual dualism 
of Mr. William Sharp and of Mr. J. M. Robertson—that dryad 
of whom Mr. Sharp has alluded to so eloquently. The temeri- 
tous would-be vikings who contribute for their sins to the fore- 
most weeklies, and to whose words no man occupied in the 
literary life ever thinks of paying attention, are not likely soon 
to catch the secret of Mr. Sharp’s style. If they did, it is just 
possible that they might become acquainted with the ebb of 
the outer weal. And now abideth Wedmore, Robertson, Sharp, 
these three ; but the greatest of these is not Wedmore. 

The essays in the volume have}not been happily chosen. 
Those on women deal with Mmes. Roland, de Souza, de Duras, 
de Krudener, Guizot, and de Rémusat. A much more interest- 
ing selection could have been made from the volume Portraits 
de Femmes alone—a selection including Sévigné, Staél, Longue- 
ville, and la Fayette. The essays on men treat of Pascal, 
Bossuet, Rousseau, Joubert, Guizot, Frederick the Great, and 
the Abbé Galiani; and in none of them, with the possible ex- 
ception of the paper on Bossuet, does the genius of the incom- 
parable critic shine forth at its brightest. The translations, 
which are from other pens than Mr. Sharp's, are on the whole 
faithfully—and now and then even gracefully—turned. 


A BATCH OF NOVELS. 


In A Cigarette-Maker's Romance (London: Macmillan 
Mr. Marion Crawford breaks newish ground. The hero is 
mad—not as Hamlet is held to have been but—-incontestably, 
indubitably, and deplorably mad. Now a mad hero may be 
pathetic, as Mr. Crawford has made his, but however akin pity 
may be to love (and his heroine of this tale makes them seem 
very close) a disordered brain is not a heroic attribute. The 
book is full of cleverness, but a clever study of monomania is 
a different thing from a good novel. Judged by the highest 
standard, this study of thirty-six hours in the life of a lunatic 
is not a good novel ; but judged by the standard of Mr. Craw- 
ford’s recent work, his presentment of his heroine exalts it to 
the level of his best. The scene is in Munich, the hero and his 
patient Griselde are Russian, as are in fact all the characters 
—saving only sundry German ‘supers.’ The madness of the 
hero recurs every Tuesday and lasts till midnight on Wednes- 
day. His hallucination is dispelled by realisation ; but Mr. 
Crawford, on a theory of insanity less easily substantiated than 
controverted, tells you that a new hallucination takes its place : 
that in future, in short, the hero imagines that every Tuesday 
and Wednesday he is a starving cigarette-maker and not the 
wealthy noble he really turns out to be. It would have been just 
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as easy for Mr. Crawford to complete his cure. Meantime we 
must be grateful for a picture of loving and long-suffering 
woman as true, as simple, and as pathetic as any in recent 
fiction. 

Miss Marryat’s Brave Heart and True (London: White) is 
a book no decent girl would allow her innocent mother to peruse. 
The plot is extraordinary, even beyond Miss Marryat’s wont ; 
but she accounts for that by asserting her story ‘atrue one.’ In 
describing Lewis Vangel as ‘a very remarkable young man for 
the present century—a century of scepticism, irreverence, and 
immorality, she does not imply that he is either ‘a purist 
or an effete.’ He is only a poor country doctor ; and ‘society 
with her festered body and tainted garments has decreed that 
he must not marry.’ At a picnic Miss May Moriarty, a kit- 
tenish creature of eighteen, refuses to share his ‘tumbledown 
cottage and one hundred and twenty pounds a year’; and 
Lewis—‘he was dorm good ’—essays to dissemble his mortifi- 
cation by crying ‘ Whoop !’ and joining desperately in a game 
of ‘I spy.’ Next day May goes on a visit to her aunt Lady 
O’More, whom, with her son, ‘handsome Denis O’More,’ she 
now meets for the first time. Denis is ‘as false as he is 
beautiful,’ Miss Moriarty responds to his advances, within a 
week or two ‘he exacts from her all the little favours that a 
girl is used to grant her fiancé? and in August she discovers 
him to be a married man. Bathed in tears she seeks her 
home and, there arrived, she screams. The good young 
doctor is summoned to soothe her, which he does so effectu- 
ally that in October she offers to marry him. Lewis Vangel 
—‘he was dorn good’—has some scruples in accepting her 
proposal on the grounds of poverty and unworthiness ; but 
May’s parents promptly settle a thousand a year on her, of 
whom they seem strangely pleased to be rid. In February, 
while acting the ministering angel, May catches small-pox, 
is given over, and confesses (to the rector) that the ‘ beau- 
tiful’ Denis’s idea of ‘the little favours a girl is used to grant 
her fiancé’ was—shall we say extreme? After this, she makes 
the usual miraculous recovery, and repeats her confession— 
she has an uncomfortable way of springing confessions—to the 
good Lewis, who informs her that before he wedded her (and 
her worldly goods) he—in short, he knew all about it. The 
tone of the book is vicious, and most of the characters, from the 
born good Lewis to the ‘ pure-souled Charlotte,’ wife of the fatu- 
ous rector, would not be received under a respectable roof. 
However, ‘this story is a true one.’ 

As a story A Modern Milkmaid (London: Digby), by the 
author of Commonplace Sinners, is nothing. There is no 
incident except the somewhat pointless murder of a harmless 
old musician, who deserved not killing but contempt ; and even 
this violent event is unattended by any excitement save that 
of surprise. The interest, however, does not consist in the 
story but in the characters. At first the ideas and the mode 
of expression suggest a fatal course of George Meredith. But 
as the book advances the similarity grows less and less, and 
you are presently persuaded of the fact that such likeness as 
there is is a result of coincidence not imitation. The ob- 
scurity is irritating ; but whether it proceed from the author's 
incapacity to render his conceptions into plain English or 
from a too generous faith in his readers’ understanding it is 
difficult to say. The heroine is the book. She is a psycho- 
logical or rather a physical study, for she is a creature of pure 
sensation. She is only acted upon by impressions on her senses, 
especially her sense of smell. Indeed the book is written, as 
it were, ‘impressionistically,’ and you assimilate the ideas in a 
drowsy, luxurious fashion through the senses not through the 
intellect. You feel the author’s thoughts. You are tempted to 
say that no such woman ever existed, but you remember the 
painter to his critic, ‘ How do you know if the scene is true or 
not? I was up a tree when I painted it’; and you decline to 
commit yourself. It is more to the purpose that the book is 
remarkable and powerful, and that it certainly ought to be 
read, and read attentively. But you admire the workman rather 
than the work. For the rest, as in the French fiction of the 
type by which he has exampled himself, his thoughts are hard 
to catch, his pictures are vague, his effects elusive and fleeting ; 
and after him and his a page of Thackeray comes like loving, 
black-browed night after garish and tedious day. 

Village idyls have a bad reputation. Jenny: A Village /dyl 
(London: Eden) is no exception to the rule of mediocrity. 
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Everything about it—even the moral—is commonplace. To 
put it shortly, the thing is an overgrown tract. The heroes 
belong to the masses, and are not remarkable for intellect. 
Their sire being a drunkard, themselves are unhappily situ- 
ated, and with all their acquaintances are held up for a moral 
and a warning to the young. The author means well and is 
a devout Christian; but to write a readable story you need 
more than good intentions and a religious habit. Miss Peard’s 
Mademoiselle (London : Smith and Innes) is a prettily written 
story of a girl’s life in Paris during the siege; wherein all the 
good people are unfalteringly noble and good, and all the bad 
people are consistently brutal and bad. All the good people get 
married and live happily ever after, and all the bad people meet 
their reward and go to their own place : without doubt a whole- 
some and pleasant little story. 

Three short stories and a long one go to the making-up of 
Ouida’s Rufino (London: Chatto). There are here no gigantic 
guardsmen who go slaying snipe with the rifle, whose blood is 
azure and their bedrooms like hairdressers’ shops ; nor does 
any superb creature with laughing eyes and improper views of 
life burst meteor-like upon the scene (while ten thousand stars 
look down with pity on the sphinx-like earth and the low, soft 
note of the nightingale echoes out into the infinite distance 
that spreads like a purple pall beyond the fragrant pines as 
they slope sadly to the tideless sea), turning your life-blood 
into ichor, and playing the deuce with the hero’s ancestral 
acres. And so it may be that some of the faithful—as the 
damsels whom Ouida calls femmes de chambre and others of 
weaker capacity—will say of Auffino that it is a sorry affair. 
But it is not always for the sole delectation of such as these 
that Ouida writes. Now and then she gives us work wherein 
even the sanest can rejoice, and this she has done here. 
Ruffino is neither prince nor Tuscan peasant; he is a little 
Pomeranian dog. He belongs (of course) to an exalted per- 
sonage, yet himself is of humble origin and has many of 
the peculiar qualities of the parvenu. The story is of the 
exalied personage and his doings, but it is told as from 
Ruffino’s point of view. The scene is in Rome. The eye 
of the exalted one falls upon a humble sempstress of exquisite 
beauty ; he is introduced to her by Ruffino ; finds that she is 
a Russian countess in disguise ; and—well, things very nearly 
go all wrong through the malevolence of a certain villainous 
Magliabecchi, but for once in a way Ouida the terrible relents 
and gives us the commonplace but satisfactory ending we want. 
In the three short stories she atones for this momentary 
weakness by packing as much pathos into them as the limited 
space at her disposal will allow. Wherefore, gentle reader, be 
thankful for Rufino and let these alone. 


THE NEW CRY PTOGRAM. 


The ‘Ion’ of Euripides. By DR. VERRALL. Cambridge : 
University Press. 

The Jon of Euripides, the play selected for performance at 
Cambridge this year, has been presented this week. In view 
of this revival of the play Dr. Verrall has prepared an edition. 
He gives the accepted text with a verse translation, which is 
close enough to the Greek and is yet finished and readable 
English ; and he has written certain explanatory notes which 
are admirably brief and impersonal. In many passages of the 
commentary he adds something fresh and suggestive, but the 
real interest of the edition lies in his introduction. His elucida- 
tion of the Agamemnon prepared us to expect that he would 
not accept the orthodox theory of the plot, and that he would 
present his theories with an ingenuity and enthusiasm which 
might all but succeed in carrying conviction. 

The plot of the /om (if the commonly received view be ac- 
cepted) involves certain difficulties and inconsistencies ; but, so 
far as our knowledge goes, since the first production of the play 
no one has called in question his obvious and _ natural inter- 
pretation. Dr. Verrall is convinced that the popular theory 
spells damnation ; and by a new and ingenious argument he 
reconstructs the plot and explains afresh the poet’s moral pur- 
pose. In the study of the /oz we labour under great disadvan- 
tages : we have but an imperfect knowledge of the legend on 
which it is based ; we do not know the date at which it was 
produced nor the other members of the same trilogy. Had we 
this knowledge the plot could scarce admit of ambiguity, and 
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Dr. Verrall’s theory would be decisively confirmed or refuted. 
As it is, it must be judged on its intrinsic merits. Dr. Verrall 
himself supplies scarce anything but a Zriord methods of argu- 
ment. Convinced that ‘the play lacks serious interest,’ he tries 
to discover what ‘ particular message Euripides had to deliver,’ 
Succeeding in his quest, he ‘chucks’ the prologue and the 
epilogue as a concession on the part of the poet to the drama- 
tic and religious conventions of his day. Nothing now stands 
in the way of reconstruction, and this is accomplished by the 
application of what we must call ‘non-natural’ methods of 
interpretation and the insertion of purely hypothetical stage 
directions. 

The purpose which we are to detect was first discovered 
in an edition published in the course of last year by H. B. L. : 
‘The play by its whole tone is manifestly hostile to the Apol- 
line religion ; it is, in short, an attack upon Delphi, and must 
be interpreted accordingly.’ You are, then, to recognise in 
the play an exposure of the trickery and imposture by whose 
means the priests of Apollo deceived the visitors to the 
oracle, and made the most ordinary worldly wisdom pass for 
divine inspiration. Dr. Verrall has chosen an ingenious 
method by which to set his theory before us. He has written 
(in English) an imaginary epilogue. You are still before the 
great temple of Apollo: the worshippers have left the shrine 
filled with pious awe; they have seen how lon, the found- 
ling of the temple, has been declared by the oracle to be 
son of Xuthus, and how later events have shown that Creusa, 
wife of Xuthus, is indeed the mother, but the real father is 
the god himself. This story has been confirmed by the 
appearance of Pallas Athena, who has set even lon’s doubts 
at rest. Here the epilogue begins. Cephisophon, a sceptical 
Athenian, puts the story to the test, and his pleadings and ob- 
jections are justified by constant references to passages in the 
play. lon, he says, was declared by the oracle to be own 
son to Xuthus ; later events induced the Pythian priestess to 
suggest that Creusa was the mother, and Pallas Athena, or an 
impersonation of the goddess, even asserted that Apollo was 
the father. But, he hints, the first story is really true: Ion 
is the son of Xuthus and a Delphian maiden. The jealousy 
and disappointment of Creusa induced her to plot against 
Ion’s life; and, failing, she was in instant danger of death. 
Scandal must be averted from Delphi at all costs ; nothing but 
the name of mother could save Creusa. It is Dr. Verrall’s 
boldest assumption that Creusa had betrayed her secret. It is 
true that at line 911 Creusa in a burst of anger and agony 
denounces Apollo, but surely only the faithful Chorus is 
supposed to hear, and dramatic convention has always per- 
mitted the loudest utterances to pass unknown and unnoticed. 
Mutual recognition was the one thing necessary now; and it 
was done by the ‘ basket trick,’ the bundle made up according 
to Creusa’s disclosures; and Cephisophon shows how, by a little 
sleight of hand, the laurel wreath may have been ‘ palmed’ into 
the cradle. 

It is needless to follow the processes by which Dr. Verrall 
justifies his theory that the whole identification was a pious fraud 
made possible by the credulous eagerness of Creusa to save her 
life and find her child. It is magnificently ingenious, but it is 
not the drama. The proof consists of minute and isolated pieces 
of evidence scattered at intervals throughout the play: just 
such points as a clever barrister might make in pleading a 
bad case. Indeed, there is a curiously litigious atmosphere 
about the whole epilogue. Cephisophon is counsel for the 
prosecution. ‘ Between two contradictory statements made by 
the same deponent, probabilities must decide,’ he says ; and 
many of his points are made in the same professional style. 
You get the impression that the Pythian priestess is on her 
trial for concealment of birth, and you wonder why she is not 
told that any statement she may make will be used in evi- 
dence against her. 

Dr. Verrall does not ask you to believe that the average 
Athenian would have understood the play and its purpose ; 
and this in itself is sufficient to condemn it from a dramatic 
standpoint, for you are to assume that the spectator went 
home with an impression totally different from the real in- 
tention of the poet. But could even the enlightened Athenian 
heretic suck the real meaning of Euripides from the play as 
he saw it represented? The elements of proof, as presented 
by Dr. Verrall, are so subtle and so scattered that (assuming 
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the Donellian theory to be true) we might as well expect the 
auditors of a play of Shakespeare’s to detect the cryptogram 
while it was being acted on the stage as imagine that any one 
could discover the didactic purpose of Euripides. Why, how- 
ever, should Euripides have had a didactic purpose or ‘a par- 
ticular message to deliver’ if he could make a great drama 
out of the passions of humanity and at the same time bring 
glory on Athens and her kingly race? Dr. Verrall tells youthat 
he offers English answers to the problems of Greek plays: to 
us it seems that Greek plays are singularly ill-adapted for the 
experiment. The end does not justify the proceedings ; and for 
our own part, we imagine that Euripides is now reading the 
epilogue in the Elysian fields—(the cover of his copy ‘ powdered 
with gilt asphodels ’)—-and as he presses his hand to his fevered 


/ 


brow he wonders how he could have been so damnably clever. 


A POET TO READ. 
The Shorter Poems of Kobert Bridges. London: Bell. 


This little book consists partly of selections from a volume 
and two ‘pamphlets’ issued some years ago, and partly of 
verses now for the first time printed. As it has become very 
hard to get either the volume of 1873 or the ‘ pamphlets, it will 
be very welcome to a certain circle of readers. It will make its 
author better known than he has been, though he will never 
be a popular poet. His verse is no more addressed to a wide 
public than is Landor’s, some of whose characteristics he 
shares. No one could confound him with the herd of ‘ poeti- 
cules.’ The sobriety of his manner, the temperate wisdom 
of his philosophy, give him a place apart from the mino 
minstrels of the day. He has not the gift of the true lyrist. 
at whose call words begin to shimmer and murmur and sing, 
interweaving luxuriously and chiming entrancingly, as if, to 
borrow Leigh Hunt’s phrase, they were enamoured of thei 
own loveliness. Mr. Bridges writes with succinctness, pro- 
priety, and clearness of phrase ; his metrical form gives em 
phasis to his thought ; but he is not a word-charmer at whose 
touch language becomes iridescent and musical and fraught 
with magical suggestions. He never transports his reader. 
Slender as his volume is, its pages might have been reduced in 
number without lessening its store of poetry. His rhymes and 
rhythms are occasionally defective ; it is impossible to scan such 
a line as this: 

‘ Thy sails for awnings spread, thy masts bare 
or as this, which is not only very bad verse but very bad sense 
as well: 
‘From the proud nostril curve of a prow’s line. 
Again, in his descriptions he frequently loses himself in a 
redundance of colourless detail. He catalogues where he 
should try to catch an effect. Some of his pieces are choked 
with commonplace, inexpressive epithets : 
‘Sheer on the wall the houses rose, their backs 
All windowless, neglected, and awry, 
With fotlering coins, and crooked chimney-stacks ; 
And here and there an waused door, set high 
Above the fragments of its mouldering stait 
With rail and droken step let out on air. 


There are many similar patches of drab. In the verse of a 
poet, says Wordsworth, objects present themselves as 

‘ Recognised 

In flashes, and with glory not their own.’ 

When he is dealing with Nature a poet is not mainly con- 
cerned with the exact fitting of adjectives to outward things. 
That is one of the tasks of the prose-writer. It is the task of 
the poet to do what no prose-writer can do--to present things 
as if they were seen through a magic veil; by simile and 
metaphor, and above all by combined melody and subtle 
originality of phrase, to suggest strange clues to the fancy and 
call up ideas of far-off horizons and unseen, mysterious agencies. 
Now that is not in Mr. Bridges’ way. His descriptive manner 
is generally cold: he often condescends to do the work which 
should be left to the prose-writer, and which the prose-writer 
can do more casily and effectively by far. 

So much for Mr. Bridges’ shortcomings, which, after all, 
are more than balanced by his merits. He knows and loves 
the upper Thames, and he writes of it in verses not unworthy 
of the beautiful, storied river. To sing of the upper Thames is 
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inevitably to recall what is perhaps the loveliest of Matthew 
Arnold’s poems. Still, even with the music of 7hyrsis mur- 
muring in one’s ear—that music to list to which is to delight in 
the lapse of clear, cool water and to inhale the fragrance and 
enjoy the delicate colour of English wild-flowers—even after 
the perfect threnody it is possible to draw delight from Mr. 
sridges’ tributes to his dearly-loved stream : 
A rushy island guards the sacred bower, 
\nd hides it from the meadow, where in peace 
[he lazy cows wrench many a scented flower 
Robbing the golden market of the bees 
And laden barges float 
3y banks of myosote ; 
And scented flag and golden flower-de-lys 
Delay the loitering boat. 
And on this side the island, where the pool 
Eddies away, are tangled mass on mass 
The water-weeds, that net the fishes cool, 
And scarce allow a narrow stream to pass 
Where spreading crowfoot mars 
The drowning nenuphars, 
Waving the tassels of her silken grass 
Below her silver stars.’ 
Even here there are too many conventional epithets : there is 
a lack of that slight but subtle and continual novelty in the 
use of adjectives which is one characteristic of pure poetry. 
But the verse has classic simplicity and finish: it is graceful 
and easeful. And we like Mr. Bridges as a reflective not less 
than as a descriptive poet. His teaching is sensible and manly, 
and his tone is constantly sincere. He is the wisest of hedonists. 
A life of action and struggle, he admits, may be the highest ; 
but all are not fit for one, and to speak with scorn of a life 
of quietude and study and refined enjoyment is to babble 
foolishness. He will not, he says, wallow with the backsliding 
herd who declare that pleasure is a lie. He will enjoy life in 
his own way ; he will extract all the charm that company and 
wine and music can give; alone, he will be happy by his own 
fireside while he can study the history of his country or turn 
over the pages of some play 
‘ Whose excellent 
Adjusted folds betray 
How once Menander went. 
These few words exemplify Mr. Bridges’ style at its best- 
succinct, Clear, combining simplicity and distinction, austerely 
felicitous. What he mainly lacks is a deeper sense of rhythm. 
His verse is too obviously made: and ‘tis only once—in the 
opening lines of his London Snow —that it has any touch of 
natural music. 
HYSTERICAL ETHICS. 
Our Destiny: An Essay in Ethics. By LAURENCE 
GRONLUND, M.A. London: Sonnenschein. 

Mr. Gronlund is an incarnate contradiction-in-terms. A 
strong Socialist, he half-believes himself a disciple of Mr. 
Justice Stephen, in whom he ‘takes a strong interest,’ and 
whom he continually misquotes. He is specious in the ex- 
treme, by force of many and deep-rooted inconsistencies. He 
avows himself an amiable enthusiast, and it might be expected 
he would be beneath criticism ; but the fact is his enthusiasm 
has proved very contagious. Six years ago he wrote Zhe Co- 
operative Commonwealth, a book which his publishers say every 
American working-man has read. However that may be, it is 
not too much to conjecture that without it Looking Backward 
would never have been written: and Looking Backward has 
become the bible of a certain class. The new ideas of what is 
called by its partisans Constructive Socialism are at first sight 
much less repugnant to the ordinary Briton than the anarchy 
of the Continental theorists : in America and Australia there 
is nothing to oppose them. Of this Constructive Socialism, as 
a doctrine plausible to English ears to-day, Mr. Gronlund is 
really the father. 

The Co-operative Commonwealth is a curious production. 
Its author speaks with some scorn of mere material prosperity ; 
and yet his Utopia, like most others, has little else to offer 
mankind. On one page the British ‘bias for legality’ is re- 
ferred to with tolerance, or even with admiration; the next 
contains a lapse into mild ecstasy over the persuasive powers 
of dynamite, which is compared to the mysterious force of Vril 
in The Coming Race. Utterances of Ricardo and Carlyle, 
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Bastiat and Henry George, Ruskin and Dr. Th. D. Woolsey, 
are welded together into an argument for Socialism which is 
really—though Mr. Gronlund would not admit it—anti-demo- 
cratic. His ideal state would be modelled on the system of 
Roman Catholicism, with the addition of Robespierre’s panacea, 
the Referendum. Society, which is now the prey of unprin- 
cipled financiers, is to be transformed by the ‘noble Jews’ Karl 
Marx and Lassalle into a hierarchy of obese mediocrities ex- 
ploited by Semitic philosophers. The book, in fact, is an 
attempt to construct a morality of Socialism upon this basis. 
The task was none too easy in any case; but Mr. Gronlund 
has only himself and his enthusiasm to thank for so remark- 
able a failure. A man whose pages positively bristle with 
italics and points of exclamation might be expected to be 
given to his question-begging ; but Mr. Gronlund will not beg 
his questions quietly. He makes hysteria supply the place of 
argument. If he is not past advice, let him return to his earlier 
method : it was more convincing and less fatiguing. The 
proper study of mankind, he begins by telling us, is Morality. 
To object to this that many men—the French, for instance— 
study immorality is irrelevant; for the French are an im- 
proper nation. Having found our study, Mr. Gronlund pur- 
sues it with much earnestness and by means of metaphor. 
He typifies morality, very originally, as a tree which man 
has planted and the Instructor-in-Socialism waters. A God 
being naturally required to ‘give the increase,’ Mr. Gron- 
lund vouches for his existence: which, as Mr. Gronlund 
is read by every American working-man, is very satisfac- 
tory. At the same time this God is by no means ‘the bulky 
not-impartial policeman’ whom the Christians worship. 
Socialists have an objection to policemen. Their God is to be 
strictly tied down to what ‘social-scientists’ consider proper. 
Otherwise he is ‘a lordly, capricious, omnipotent, lawless 
despot.’ (Mr. Gronlund is as fond of adjectives as he is of 
italics.) The ‘gross initial mistake of Evolutionary moralists’ 
is at the same time repudiated with scorn. ‘The germ of 
morality, it is contended, ‘has sometime and somehow 
come on earth from on high or from elsewhere.’ This 
is a very luminous theory in the best manner of Professor 
Max Miiller. Having thus got your germ, you proceed to cul- 
tivate it. You must on no account, however, be virtuous after 
the ordinary fashion. Mr. Gronlund wishes it to be distinctly 
understood that ‘the man who cultivates purity, temperance, 
and honour in quakerish pride of individuality, that he 
may stand aloof from common humanity and be considered 
better than others, is a nauseous, loathsome Pharisee.’ Let 
us consider conventional piety crushed by Mr. Gronlund’s 
invective. Still itis not enough. He preaches the gospel of 
*Collectivity’; but he bitterly denounces the Religion of Hu- 
manity. Positivism is cold, crude, cruel, gross, and bloodless. 
To worship humanity is ridiculous. Far better to substitute 
the cult of God-zz-Humanity : God being, you are now told, 
the Order in the Cosmos, the Eternal Necessity which is the 
Mother of Morals. If Necessity is the mother of morals she 
might be expected to make immorality impossible. But Mr. 
Gronlund is very far from holding with the Perfectibilian in 
Headlong Hall. His cheerfulness is confined to the future. 
He believes not that whatever is is good, but that whatever is 
going to be is better. ‘ My faith,’ he exclaims, ‘makes me an 
optimist’: and his book is merely an application of political 
optimism to the principles of ethics. Beyond this vague san- 
guineness he has no creed and very few ideas. He holds that in 
the future we shall all be unutterably fond of one another, and, 
since all morality is contained in the extra-regarding virtues, we 
shall all therefore be unutterably moral. It is characteristic of 
his whole method that he prefixes to some remarks in this 
connection which would probably disgust Walt Whitman a 
mangled quotation from Sir James Stephen. ‘Donot daub me 
with your love, sir!’ he cries contemptuously: and for the 
next twenty-five pages proceeds to plaster his affection upon 
all mankind. His talent for inconsistency is, as we began 
by saying, marvellous. He professes to fear mediocrity ; and 
he would force the whole nation into trades’-unions. Un- 
broken uniformity is to him intolerable : he has actually lived 
for some time in a French phalanstery —the Familistére of M. 
Godin —and he denounces existence on such terms as not worth 
having ; yet his cherished ideal of communistic municipalities 
and counties is—-a system of phalansteries. He has a sincere 
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affection for criminals ; yet he would hang as high as Haman 
all men guilty of disseminating ‘the malarial poison of Capi- 
talism.’ His only virtue is a love of society ; yet he is indig- 
nant at great length with those who teach that morality is ‘a 
subjective feeling in our minds.’ He inculcates in admirable 
fashion obedience to authority ; yet ‘What matter,’ says he, 
‘how many thousand times unlawful a thing may be if it only 
be in the direction of progress?’ And all change, it must be 
remembered, is for the better : there is no such thing as pro- 
gress to the Bottomless Pit. He is loud in advocating respect 
for facts ; and his own facts are generally figures of speech. 
When he meets with a difficulty he makes believe it does not 
exist. Sedan was fought ‘to accomplish the solidarity of 
humanity.’ As it is essential to the success of his theories, the 
negroes in the Southern States ‘must’ attain to social equality. 
He refuses to consider what will happen if they do not ; and 
yet they certainly never will. He naively says it is ‘a mis- 
chievous practical mistake’ to admit that the individual knows 
nothing of the Divine scheme. It would be better, that is, if he 
knew something : therefore let us say he does. 

It may be thought we have dealt with Mr. Laurence Gron- 
lund at greater length than he deserves ; but the truth is that 
he is very widely read in this country as well as in America. 
He is not always hysterical : some of his economics are sound, 
and he has a knack of putting each separate point intelligibly, 
however inconsistent with each other. He is a spirited and at 
times a powerful writer ; and what is more important, he con- 
veys the impression that he feels very strongly the truth of his 
doctrines. As he says and shows, he is an enthusiast ; and 
there is no greater mistake than to underrate the power of en- 
thusiasm—especially when it is mistaken. However, though 
his political ideas are shared by a large and increasing num- 
ber of people, as an ethical writer he wil! probably find that 
hysterics do not pay. 


THE PRAYER-BOOK IN PARLIAMENT. 


Edward VI. and the Book of Common Prayer. An Examina- 
tion into its Origin and Early History. With an Appendix 
of Unpublished Documents. By FRANCIS AIDAN GASQUET, 
O.5.B., and EDMUND BisHop. London: Hodges. 

It is not many months since Father Gasquet, in a work that 
has already reached a fourth edition, blew to the winds the 
venerable Protestant tradition that the monastic visitation 
ordered by Henry VIII. proved the religious houses of England 
to be nests of corruption and iniquity. Whatever may be said 
against those monastic institutions—and there is plenty to say— 
none can henceforth treat as evidence in the matter the reports 
of Henry’s agents. 

But the learned and industrious Benedictine now opens out 
another field of inquiry ; and although in his main conclusions 
he still follows Canon Dixon, he supports them by evidences 
and illustrations absolutely new and surprising to historians. 
He has, in fact, unearthed in the British Museum two manu- 
scripts which have for three hundred years eluded the vigi- 
lance of our Church historians ; and these documents, now 
printed for the first time, not only explode a comfortable 
Anglican theory but enable us to give what has never been 
given before—an insight into the origin of the Book of Common 
Prayer and a true account of the mode in which it obtained 
authority. Incidentally the book is a valuable contribution 
to the history of the Church in the reign of Edward vi. The 
strength and the weakness of Cranmer, his commanding posi- 
tion and his pliant theology, are well presented. The rapid 
passage from the Prayer-Book of 1549, with its semi-Catholicism 
which could be safely interpreted or tolerated by Gardiner, to 
the Zwinglian Prayer-Book of 1552, purged of every phrase 
and rubric upon which the Catholicising party had leant and 
with its Protestantism laid bare, is here made plain. It is 
an instructive story. The question Lingard put a genera- 
tion back, ‘Did the Church of England reform herself?’ and 
which was re-opened recently by Mr. Gladstone, once more 
receives a definite answer from a fresh point of view. It has 
been said again and again, and the statement seems to have 
the support of the royal word of Edward himself, that the 
Prayer-Book of 1549 was approved by the bishops in Convoca- 
tion. Mr. Warren says ‘it appeared with the full sanction of 
Church and State.’ Another recent authority declares that it 
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was ‘formally and synodically sanctioned,’ and that this can 
be positively proved by indisputable evidence. So runs the 
tradition. 

But Father Gasquet’s account of the matter is briefly this. 
The Prayer-Book was drawn up in substance by Cranmer. 
Preparatory schemes of the new office, or matins and even- 
song, with tables of lessons and feast-days, for the most part in 
Cranmer’s own handwriting, are here, by the way, printed from 
the newly discovered Mss. Cranmer submitted the complete 
boo in September 1549 to sundry bishops and learned men 
assembled at Chertsey, who added the final touches. In the 
following month it was proposed for approval to an informal 
meeting of bishops, who with one exception gave their signa- 
tures to it, but on the understanding that this signature was not 
to give approval to all the doctrines of the book, and that there 
should be granted a further opportunity of revision. There 
is no trace of any authentic commission appointing divines 
either to compile or to approve the book. There is no 
sign that Convocation ever touched the matter. The re- 
cords of the Convocation of Canterbury perished in the fire 
of 1666, but historians who had seen and examined them in 
reference to this very point confirm by their silence the be- 
lief that the Prayer-Book was never discussed there. Then 
came the four December days’ debate in the House of Lords. 
Somerset kept the bishops in order, while Warwick bullied 
them, and Smythe, the Secretary of State, threw in profane in- 
terruptions. The Commons crowded into the chamber ‘ to hear 
these sharp and fervent disputations.’ Of this interesting de- 
bate historians have known nothing. Yet, strange to say, a 
report of it—perhaps, says Father Gasquet, the earliest report of 
any parliamentary debate—has lain among the royal Mss. for 
more than three centuries. It now appears that Cranmer 
hoped that the bishops he had entrapped into signing the 
book would hold their tongues. In this he was disappointed. 
‘There is heresy in it, cried Bonner; and thirteen bishops 
voted with the Government ; ten, either directly or by proxy, 
voted against it. Before the book could be put into use, 
Cranmer, under pressure from his foreign friends, was chang- 
ing his opinions in the direction of Calvin and Zwingle, and 
the result was the new Prayer-Book of 1552. 

The necessary reformation was carried less} by the action 
of the Church herself than by a series of coup~s @état. It 
may not be the worse for that. At the Council of Trent 
the Cardinal of Lorraine complained that they had to await 
the arrival of the Holy Ghost in the post-bags from Rome: 
in England the inspiration was found in parliamentary majori- 
ties. Unworthy motives and political interests may have been 
as prevalent at Westminster as at Trent, but in both Churches 
the result was an improvement. 


LE MORTE DARTHUR. 


Le Morte Darthur. By SiR THOMAS MALORY. Edited by 
H. OSKAR SOMMER, Ph.D. Vol. Ul: Introduction. 
London: Nutt. 

The first volume of this edition of the Morte Darthur con- 
tained the text, ‘faithfully reprinted’ from Caxton’s original 
edition ; the present volume contains what is commonly 
known as ‘critical apparatus.’ We have first an elaborate 
account of the various editions and of their relations to one 
another. This ought to be interesting to the bibliographer. 
In reviewing the first volume we took exception to Dr. Som- 
mer’s description of the ‘Globe’ edition as being not only 
* modernised ’ but ‘abridged.’ Dr. Sommer refers to this in 
the present volume, and says that we misunderstood him, and 
that by ‘abridged’ he only meant that ‘here and there words 
and little passages are omitted which are not fit for boys and 
girls to read.’ If he had said so at first, we should have had 
no fault to find, except that the word ‘ abridged ’ as commonly 
used means more than such trifling omissions. The ‘little 
passages’ omitted by Sir E, Strachey—passages which describe 
certain adventures of knights with ladies in language of primi- 
tive simplicity—occur but rarely, and their details are not 
likely to be missed except by the very simple-minded and 
illiterate porcophilist for whom they constitute the chief attrac- 
tion of old books. However, we are sorry if we misunderstood 
Dr. Sommer, and we are glad to see that in this volume he speaks 
of Sir E. Strachey’s work in terms of proper respect, saying 
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that in his opinion it ‘perfectly fulfils its purpose, and is in 
fact of all reprints the best.” It is, at least, on the right lines 
for the general reader, who does not want his enjoyment of an 
English classic spoiled by uncouth and irregular spelling and 
perplexing punctuation. 

Dr. Sommer’s edition is, of course, for the scholar. His 
‘critical apparatus,’ which consists of a dozen pages of notes on 
the language of the Morte Darthur,a hundred pages of various 
readings obtained by a minute comparison of Wynkyn de 
Worde’s 1529 edition with Caxton’s, and a careful glossary and 
list of names and places, does credit to his industry. It is a 
valuable contribution to the study of transition English. But 
it should be clearly understood that Dr. Sommer’s work has 
its limitations, and that there are respects in which it wants 
completion, if not correction, in the concluding volume which 
he promises. A very large part of his critical apparatus is 
purely raw material. Nearly half the volume is occupied with 
the variations between the Wynkyn de Worde of 1529 and the 
Caxton of 1485. We understand that Dr. Sommer has here 
set down every word of difference between the two editions. It 
must have been a most laborious task : the number of variants 
quoted, he tells us, amounts to nearly ten thousand. But a 
further task remains for Dr. Sommer in default of which his 
industrious collection of facts is of very little use—namely, 
the task of sifting, analysing, generalising these ten thou- 
sand variants, and showing critically how they bear upon 
changes in the English language. It seems unkind to the 
master of ten thousand variants, flushed with the pride of col- 
lection, to suggest that it still remains for him to show what 
they are good for—what they prove. But Dr. Sommer brings 
this on himself. For he prefixes to the collection a few words 
of preface in which he generalises in a very sweeping manner, 
without making any attempt to prove the generalisations in 
detail. He collects his facts most industriously, but he gene- 
ralises rashly and uncritically, using expressions which are apt 
to mislead if not substantiated. 

Perhaps Dr. Sommer can substantiate them: if so, he should 
do it in his concluding volume. Otherwise he will have left 
unaccomplished what we understand to have been his main 
object in making this laborious list of variants—namely, to 
illustrate the changes undergone by the English language be- 
tween 1485 and 1529. One of his reasons—his first and main 
reason—for collating Caxton’s imprint with the third edition is 
that ‘the lapse of time between the first and second edition is 
too short to allow of manifest change in the language.’ And 
his conclusion after working through the third edition is that 
‘from the point of view of the modern critic it is apparent that 
owing to these changes Caxton’s text had already in 1529 lost 
its most characteristic peculiarities.’ Now our complaint is 
that Dr. Sommer, in spite of his ten thousand variants, has 
done nothing to make this general conclusion apparent. He 
gives the statement and the variants, but it still remains for 
him to prove the statement by a critical examination of the 
variants. We have not gone through the whole of the ten 
thousand : we would rather leave that labour to a philologist of 
Dr. Sommer’s industry and acuteness ; but, doubting his state- 
ment on general grounds, we have gone through a considerable 
number, and what we have seen tends to support a very dif- 
ferent conclusion from his. We are astonished rather to find 
that so few of the ‘ characteristic peculiarities’ of the Caxton, as 
given by Dr. Sommer, are absent from the Wynkyn, also as 
given by him. The literary peculiarities are practically un- 
affected, though Wynkyn’s editor apparently had his own ideas 
of style and does make in every page slight changes of expres- 
sion, such as ‘as a fyers lyon’ for ‘as fyers as a lyon’; or ‘ha 
ha said Kyng Lot now shall we be dyscomfyted,’ for ‘Ha a 
said Kyng Lot we must be discomfyte’; or ‘smote hym a 
myghty stroke upon the helm’ for ‘smote hym on hyhe upon 
the helm a grete stroke.’ A good half, we should say, of 
the ten thousand variants consists of such slight ‘improve- 
ments’ as these, and they do not change the colour of Malory’s 
style because they are in keeping with it. They are curious 
enough at times—often amusing from their mere slightness 
and apparent needlessness ; but they do not alter, except in 
finitesimally, the general literary character of the text. 

But we presume it is rather the grammatical peculiarities 
that Dr. Sommer has in view when he speaks of the great 
changes that Caxton’s text underwent in Wynkyn’s hands. 
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For curiosity we have gone through a considerable number 
of Dr. Sommer’s notes on the language of the Morte Darthur, 
where he collects the grammatical peculiarities that have 
struck him in Caxton, and compared his references with his 
Wynkyn variants. To our surprise we find that in nearly 
all the cases we have examined the later edition corresponds 
exactly with the earlier; at least Dr. Sommer has noted no 
variation. The only marked exception we have found is 
in the use of the negative particle me in such expressions 
as ‘There nys neuer a knyghte wylle fighte for hym.’ This 
becomes in Wynkyn ‘There is no knyghte wylle, etc. But 
even in this the modernisation is not uniform, for in both 
editions alike Sir Palomides says : ‘ And yf my lady were here 
as she mys not, wete yow well, ye sholde not bere away the 
worship.’ Certainly Dr. Sommer’s sweeping statement that 
‘the most characteristic peculiarities’ of Caxton’s text have 
disappeared from Wynkyn’s requires to be qualified or at least 
made more definite and exact. It is true that a good many 
single words have been changed as if in 1529 they were be- 
coming obsolete. But for philological purposes we want a care- 
ful list of them, and the list will not be easy to compile, for the 
changes are by no means uniform. Thus in one place we find 
‘doole’ changed into ‘sorrow,’ and ‘prowess of arms’ into 
‘dedes of arms’; but elsewhere both ‘dole’ and ‘prowess,’ 
even in the form ‘prowesses,’ are retained. Perhaps Dr. 
Sommer may plead that it is enough for him to have helped 
by his coilection of materials to make such lists possible, and 
that we must not expect everything from one man. There is 
force in this; but then Dr. Sommer should not meantime 
cominit himself to general statements which are good for 
nothing without such critical lists, and which are apt to mis- 
lead the unwary. We thank him for his Caxton text. We thank 
him for his ten thousand Wynkyn variants. No philologist will 
henceforth use any text but his without putting himself at a dis- 
advantage. But if Dr. Sommer is ambitious of connecting his 
name with the texts of Malory as a philological Doctor or Don 
and not merely a purveyor of raw material, we must spur him 
on to further efforts. 
NEW FICTION. 

For a man incapable of writing a coherent or intelligible 
story it is not a bad plan to describe the story he does write as 
‘a theosophical romance.’ By this means all inconsistencies, 
manifest impossibilities, solutions of continuity, and generally 
imbecility of behaviour are fully accounted for. Also you need 
not begin nor end, and it does not much matter what you put in 
the middle. Of all this licence Mr. W. Gerrare has taken ad- 
vantage in Rujfin’s Legacy (London: Hutchinson). Rufin wasa 
Russian, and he cut his throat, z#zpromptu, because he was afraid 
of Madame Felician. This lady was several people, but she con- 
sisted mainly of a ‘ Society for Committing Motiveless Murders’ 
by poison and other means. Whether she came to an end or not 
is not apparent to the most careful student of Rufin’s Legacy, 
but it seems fairly likely that she did. Meanwhile an English- 
man whom his Russian friends addressed as ‘ Vassey’ had en- 
deavoured, with the help of many friends and detectives, to 
thwart all her proceedings, and had not succeeded much. He 
narrates the story in a style as confused as his wicked heroine’s 
behaviour was mysterious. Murders, catacombs, corpses, in- 
genious plottings, detectives, and so on, tumble over one 
another’s heads in a sufficiently tiresome manner. But all 
the affairs described have the fault of Homeric combats: you 
are never safe from irregular and irresponsible interference. 
Everybody is liable to get spooked at any moment : which kind 
of discounts the interest. This is a bad book. 

So is Philosopher Dick (London: Unwin). The author has 
wisely refrained from putting his name on the title-page. He 
also calls his volumes (there are two) Adventures and Contem- 
plations of a New Zealand Shepherd. The shepherd isa gentle- 
man of parts and education who herds sheep for some years 
on remote stations, gets frightfully bored, commences artist, 
makes a friend, and goes out to dinner with some people who do 
not bore himso much as they would ourselves. Then the book 
ends, and you thank Heaven. In the course of it Dick has 
been in the neighbourhood when an acquaintance of his was 
pitched off a bullock-dray accidentally and killed, he nas got 
lost one night in a snowstorm, and he has had a number of 
sheep worried by a wild dog. Those are the adventures. His 
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contemplations are awful ; for he contemplated as he spoke, 
and he spoke to shepherds, stockmen, shearers, or whoever was 
handy, like this (the example is taken at random): ‘1 am not 
a pessimist, and I neither revile nor repine at existence, because 
I feel how useless it is to do so. The world wags whether we 
approve or not, and human nature runs its course quite re- 
gardless of the denunciations of philosophers, the scorn of the 
satirist, or even the fulminations of the Church.’ That was 
why they called him Philosopher Dick. We (but it’s of no 
consequence) should have called him Smith—or Fox. 

Scot Free (London: Kegan Paul), by G. C. Compton, is all 
about some uncommonly vulgar people. They were well off, 
but seem to have belonged to the ‘lower middle-classes.’ The 
heroine had ‘a hand browned with honest toil.’ She promised 
to marry the second hero, who was ‘noticeable, too, for his 
thoughtful dressing.’ He wore, when dressed for dinner, ‘a 
suit of assertive pattern, but more for figure than for comfort, 
a gold cravat ring, a heavy double watch-chain and links of the 
same metal’ (‘double,’ apparently), ‘and a pair of patent-leather 
boots with cloth uppers.’ When the heroine’s papa had an even- 
ing party, one of his guests ‘gave a piece of Dagonet’s.’ Some- 
times they went boating on the Thames, and generally nothing 
happened, until the second hero died mysteriously just when 
the heroine had written to him saying she meant to jilt him. 
So she married the first hero, and it turned out afterwards that 
a lunatic of a very peculiar kind had seen the first hero murder 
the second hero by injecting nicotine into his manly wrist. The 
lunatic, being about to die, told this tale to the heroine, and 
she ‘ joined hands with sorrow in life-long companionship,’ and 
determined to say nothing about it. Sothe murderer got off 
scot-free and the author was justified of his title. 

‘’Tis an old tale and often told’ is very true of Lady Brough 
(London : Eden), by Bernard Berris. He is a briefless bar- 
rister, the daughter of a country parson She. They are madly 
in love, and they are engaged ; but His talents do not meet 
with the speedy recognition at the Bar which they deserve, 
so He takes to schoolmastering, whereupon She promptly 
marries a juvenile (and wealthy) baronet @/a¢. about sixty, 
who turns out to be His uncle, though nobody seems to know 
anything of the relationship. The end is that He, no longer 
briefless nor a schoolmaster, marries a sister of his aunt-in- 
law, who long has loved him from afar, and in time succeeds 
to the baronetcy and untold gold ; while She (the false one), 
now a lorn widow, returns to the paternal roof-tree and makes 
flannel petticoats and other useful garments for the old ladies 
of the parish. This analysis is uninviting enough; but the 
story is so well told that you never weary from cover to 
cover. ‘The characters are skilfully handled ; the sentiment 
is healthy ; and howbeit their construction is a trifle crude, it is 
plain that with experience the author will do well enough. 

The Rev. W. M. Cox forgot ‘the inspired precept “ Do 
nothing rashly”’ when he published 7he Baronets and their 
Brides (London : Nisbet). His ‘aim has been to take a humble 
part with those who are endeavouring to turn to good account 
the growing rage for sensational novel reading.’ How you read 
sensationally we cannot undertake to explain, but that the 
‘ preponderating distinctions’ may result in ‘mutual improve- 
ment,’ Arthur and Amelia ‘listen with mutual impression’ to 
a bagpipes. She was essentially beginning life (at eighteen), 
and he was ‘conscious of a tendency to sensations.’ So the 
wind blew his hat all the way from Ballachulish Pier to 
Loch Leven, and they climbed a hill arm-in-arm, and read the 
guide-book together, and saw Ireland where no Ireland could 
be, besides getting their ideas of the neighbourhood into a 
muddle. Then she lifted passages from Lytton (‘one of the 
best authors’) into a love-letter and went wandering away with 
a real live baronet. Now this baronet was rejected by his 
cousin Dora, whose ‘ mother had been a Florentine lady.’ Dora 
comes in singing her sentiments in thirteen stanzas. When she 
declined ‘the bloody hand,’ she presented Sir Richard (who 
had been drunk in her presence) with a little manual of de- 
votion, which she begged him to keep on his ‘toilette’-table. 
Afterwards she put Arthur’s sentiments (in twelve stanzas) on 
his ‘toilette’-table, and left verses about ‘promiscuous.’ Of 
course, Sir Richard married Amelia, and they went to Paris 
and didn’t keep the Sabbath, and got mixed up with /a haule 
cocotterie, in spite of the fact that Sir Richard’s mother, ‘ who 
piqued herself on having an exquisitely chastened taste,’ wished 
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him to ‘ settle down and become an influential county member.’ 
But instead of this he tasted ‘ the golden-looking fruit of Monte 
Carlo’s forbidden tree and had to sigh in suicidal desperation.’ 
And after he had died of the author's opinions about gambling 
and the upas-tree and Mr. Justice Manisty, the maid who told 
Amelia went into hysterics and sat silent and dazed for half an 


. hour. And Amelia took to drink, while Arthur (he always 


‘enjoyed the high-class pleasures of London’) married Dora 
and recited her verses. But that was because Dora had been 
‘under the good-hearted and high-principled Miss Clements.’ 
Amid this coil an ‘ experienced znérigante’ got shot by a Car- 
riage window, and the characters amused themselves with 
conundrums as ‘What is music, or poetry, or painting, or sculp- 
ture without sentiment?’ This ‘unpretending production’ is 
‘the first of a contemplated series of a somewhat similar kind.’ 

The scene of Romance by Proxy (London: Eden), by Evans 
Comyn, is Egypt, and the author is an Egyptomaniac—Anglicé 
a superlative bore. Itis not an exaggeration to say that his book 
includes no particle of interest from beginning to end. Sir 
John is a bore, as he is intended to be; but, as he is not in- 
tended to be, he is much less a bore than any of his fellow- 
dummies. Mr. Comyn tries, and fails, to portray society and 
to reproduce its babble. He (or she) seems also to be under 
the impression that the 79th Cameron Highlanders is an Irish 
regiment. Guide-books, too, are all very well in their place ; 
but their place is not in a novel. Even as a guide-book 
Romance by Proxy is not worth having, while if Egypt be the 
place the author paints her, and if her children are such un- 
mitigated bores as he (or she) would have us believe, our 
occupation is a criminal mistake. 

Mr. Grant Allen expects to be accused of plagiarism ; but 
none will find fault with him on that score so long as he makes 
such pleasant use of his appropriations as he does in 7he Great 
Taboo (London : Chatto). He skilfully deposits his hero and 
heroine on a cannibal island, though not as heretofore by ship- 
wreck. Of course they want to get away again, and in the 
meantime to dodge the necessity of furnishing forth the supper- 
tables of their hosts. They succeed, but how it were unfair to 
tell. Suffice to say that the author's elaboration of the super- 
stition storied in 7he Golden Bough is excellent. The conclu- 
sion you reach is that it is better to be Taboo (in the degenerate 
sense) at home than to be Taboo (in the original sense) and a 
god in a cannibal island. 


OLD AND NEW. 


The subject of foseph Sturge(London: Sonnenschein), by Alex- 
andrina Peckover, born at Elberton in 1793 of a Quaker family of 
some standing, became a successful merchant in Birmingham, 
and devoted a great deal of his time and means to philanthropic 
effort. He always meant well and he sometimes did good, but 
his best-known work was singularly unfortunate. He went with 
Mr. Robert Charleton and Mr. Henry Pease as a deputation 
from the Peace Society to the Emperor Nicholas just previous 
to the war in the Crimea. As Mr. Kinglake has pointed out, 
the labours of the mission really hastened the outbreak. The 
Czar got an erroneous impression as to the temper of the 
English people. He thought they would not go to war on any 
account, whereas at the time they were in a very bellicose 
humour. Mr. Sturge’s zeal was not always according to know- 
ledge ; still a brief biography of him is not out of place. 

In Everyday Miracles (London: Unwin) Bedford Pollard 
has given to the young a very interesting exposition of some 
of the important natural laws. His object is to trace the Divine 
purposes in Nature and to study the skill and goodness which, 
the meanest work displays. ‘ All we behold is miracle, though to 
the ordinary eye there is nothing but the uniformly working laws. 
He is anxious that the young should make reverence accom- 
pany knowledge. He makes a stranger from Jupiter open the 
eyes of a farmer to the miracles around him. This is a stretch 
of the imagination fora scientific man, seeing that the stranger 
has been specially fitted for his voyage through space. His 
descriptions of people in that planet are amusing. 

The New Spalding Club, Aberdeen, has just issued its fifth 
volume—Selections from Wodrow’s Biographical Collections. 
The selections are made from the Wodrow Mss. in the Glasgow 
University Library, and refer exclusively to divines of the 
north-east of Scotland. Among them is John Craig, for some 
time Knox’s colleague at St. Giles’s, and afterwards minist: 
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at Aberdeen, where he procured the deposition of the last 
Catholic Principal of the University and inducted the first Pro- 
testant; are Bishop Patrick Forbes, Bishop William Forbes, 
Bishop Peter Blackburn, the first real Protestant Bishop of 
Aberdeen ; is another bishop of the diocese, Adam Bannatyne. 
who was deposed by the Glasgow Assembly; is Robert Howie, 
the first Principal of Marischal College, Aberdeen ; with others 
of less note who flourished in the troublous period following on 
the Reformation. Wodrow’s biographies are intrinsically in- 
teresting ; but the editor of the Spalding Club volume, the Rev. 
Robert Lippe, Aberdeen, has supplemented them with notes 
from sources unknown or inaccessible to the biographer, which 
tend (particularly in the case of Bishop William Forbes) to 
rectify his partisan and prejudiced estimates. Mr. Lippe has 
also furnished a brief but graphic and judicious history of the 
Church. 

The Adlas de Géographie Moderne (Paris: Hachette) has 
the virtues and failings of the land of its birth. MM. Schrader, 
Prudent, and Anthoine, aided by twenty-six collaborateurs, have 
divided, described, and delineated the earth in a manner admir- 
ably systematic and complete; and their work is an atlas anda 
manual of geography in one, with a dash of history and of all 
the natural sciences. From the British point of view there is 
only too much of method and finish about it. There is an infinity 
of little charts and diagrams illustrating climate, productions, 
and rainfall, comparative length of rivers and height of moun- 
tains, profile of land and of sea-bottom, density of population 
and distribution of race, religions, and industries ; but all, or 
nearly all, on so small a scale as to give but rough approxima- 
tions of the facts. You have almost a surfeit of the kickshaws 
and seasonings of geography, yet not a single substantial large- 
scale map. The proportion of space given to different coun- 
tries has been laid down with the foot-rule. France and her 
colonies get twenty-two pages of letterpress and eleven sheets 
of coloured maps, and the ‘Iles Britanniques’ only two pages 
and one sheet, on which the three kingdoms are delineated 
on a scale that leaves Edinburgh and Glasgow about an inch 
apart. There seems to be an historical reason for this ; for 
you read in M. Boland’s notice that the Reformation raised 
an impassable barrier between our country and France, since 
when ‘Merry England’ has become ‘la prude et rigide Albion.’ 
Separate notice of Scotland there is none ; but such crumbs of 
information may be picked up as that ‘the lakes of the Mid- 
lands’ are of variable depth and not so large as those of 
Scotland; that the chain of the Grampians separates the High- 
lands from the Lowlands and that among the conspicuous 
heights in the North are those of ‘Caithness and Inverness. 
An inset map of London and its environs gives in its list of 
nine names of places in the vicinity of the Metropolis those of 
‘Lower’ and of ‘Brenfort.’ Much may be forgiven for the 
beautiful relief map of France, by J. Chardon, and other excel- 
lent features of the atlas; and also for the sake of this scrap 
of geographical history: ‘Sous prétexte de le “ decouvrir’ 
(Emin Pasha), Stanley (agissant pour le compte d’un comité 
anglais) sut lui persuader d’abandonner son poste.’ 

We have also received Walks Near Edinburgh (Edinburgh : 
Douglas), by Margaret Warrender, which supplies a pleasant 
itinerary for the immediate neighbourhood of the city ; One- 
anad-Twenty Pages by Twym (Glasgow: Bryce), a series of 
sketches full of character ; a useful Handbook of Folk-Lore 
(London: Nutt), edited by G. L. Gomme ; Broadsword and 
Singlestick (London: Bell), by R. G. Allanson-Winn and C, 
Phillips-Wolley, being the latest instalment of the admirable 
‘ All-England’ series; a cheap edition of Zhe Rajah’s Hetr 
(London: Smith Elder); a new edition, being the second, of 
The Decline and Fail of the British Empire (London: Trischler); 
a new edition of Zhe Church of the First Days (London: Mac- 
millan), by C. J. Vaughan ; a new edition of J. G. Cordery’s 
translation of ‘ Zhe Jliad’ of Homer (London: Kegan Paul) ; 
the annual volume of 7ie Art Fournal (London: Virtue) ; 
The Girls Own Poetry Book (London : Griffith), edited by E. 
Davenport ; Young People and Old Pictures (London: Griffith), 
by Theodore Child ; Animal Painting for Beginners (Glas- 
gow : Blackie) ; John Chinaman (London : Griffiths), by Rowe 
Livingstone ; pamphlets entitled Adsting a la Mode (London : 
Ward and Downey), by Percy Fitzgerald, and Zhe Potato 
Plague in Ireland (Edinburgh : Blackwood), by James Mac- 


donald. 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
FicTion. 


A Colonial Reformer. Rolf Boldrewood. London: Mac- 
millan. 3 vols. 

A Daughter of the Pyramids. Leith Derwent. 
Bentley. 3 vols. 

An Honourable Estate. Mrs. Crow. London: Chapman. 2 vols. 

A Line of Her Own. Mrs. Conney. London: Hurst. 3 vols. 

Fust a Love Story. 1. T. Meade. London: Blackett. 

Maitland of Laurieston. Annie S. Swan, Edinburgh: Oliphant. 

Marcia. W.FE. Norris. London: Murray. 3 vols. 

Port Tarascon. Alphonse Daudet. Translated by Henry 
James. London: Sampson Low. 

The Great Taboo. Grant Allen. London: Chatto. 

The Snake's Pass. Bram Stoker. London: Sampson Low. 


Virginie. Val Prinsep. London: Longmans. 3 vols. 


London : 


VERSE. 
A Vision of Saints. Lewis Morris. London: Kegan Paul. 6s. 
Poor Peoples Christmas. Hon. Roden Noel. London: 
Mathews. Is. 
Women Poets. Edited by Mrs. Sharp. London: Scott. 1s. 


TRAVEL. 
Forty Days in the Holy Land. E. H. Mitchell. 
Kegan Paul. 6s. 
Sketches of Indian Life. W.W. Lloyd. London: Chapman. 6s. 
The Canary Islands. John Whitford. London: Stanford. 7s. 6d. 
Wayfaring in France. Edward Barker. London: Bentley. 
16s. 
With the Beduins. Gray Hill. London: Unwin. 15s. 


London : 


BioGRAPnHy. 

Cherubini. ¥F. J. Crowest. London: Sampson Low. 3s. 
Correspondence and Speeches of the late Peter Rylands, M.P. 
Edited by L. G. Rylands. London: Simpkin. 12s. 
Fohn Henry Newman. Wilfred Meynell. London: Kegan 

Paul. 2s. 6d. 
Memoirs of Alexandre Dumas (pire). A. ¥. Davidson. London: 
W. H. Allen. 12s. 
Mrs. Thrale. L. B. Seeley. London: Seeley. 7s. 6d. 
Richard Wagner's Letters. Translated by J. H. Shedlock. 
London : Grevel. 12s. 6d. 
The Life of Ferdinand Magellan. F.H.H. Guillemard. Lon- 
don: Philip. 4s. 6d. 
History. 
History of Norway. H.H. Boyesen. London: Putnam. 6s. 
The Prelude to Modern History. |. E. Symes. London: 
Longmans. 2s. 6d. 
THEOLOGY. 
One Gospel. Edited by A. T. Pearson. 
3s. 6d. 
The Book of Isaiah. Vol. 1. G. A. Smith. London: Hodder. 
7s. 6d. 
The Impregnable Rock of Holy Scripture. WW. ¥E. Gladstone. 
London: Isbister. 3s. 6d. 


London: Nisbet. 


MISCELLANEA. 

A Finnish Grammar. C.N. E. Eliot. 
Press. 10s. 6d. 

A Monograph on Gainsborough Park Records. 
London: Stock. 7s. 6d. 

A Sicilian Idyll, John Todhunter. London: Mathews. ‘5s. 

Barkers Facts and Figures. Edited by T. P. Whittaker, 
London: Warne. Is. 

Black is White. By the ‘Prig.” London: Kegan Paul. 3s. 6d. 

Dramatic Sketches. J. A. Wheatley. London : W. H. Allen. 6s. 

Dust andits Dangers. T. M. Budden. London: Putnam. 2s. 6d. 

Exampla of Jacques de Vitry. Edited by T. F. Crane. Lon- 
don: Folk-Lore Society. 

Fenella: A Drama. W.¥E. Windus. Privately printed. 

George Meredith. Richard le Gallienne. London: Mathews. 
7s. 6d. 

George Washington's Rules. Edited by M. D. Conway. Lon- 
don: Chatto. 2s. 6d. 

Glimpses of Old English Homes. Elizabeth Balch. London: 
Macmillan. 14s. 

Tbsen’s Prose Dramas. Vol. 1. 
London: Scott. 3s. 6d. 


Oxford : Clarendon 


J. Gurnhill. 


Edited by William Archer. 
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Liberty and a Living. P.G. Hubert, jun. London: Putnam. 
2s. 6d. 

Monasticism in England. .T. Dibdin. London: Gordon. 

Old Yorkshire. Vol. U1. Edited by William Smith. London : 
Longmans. 7s. 6d, 

Studies National and International. James Lorimer. Edin- 
burgh : Green. 

The Greek World under the Roman Sway. J. P. Mahaffy. 
London: Macmillan. _ tos. 6d. 

The Growth of Criminal Law in Ancient Communities. R. R. 
Cherry. London: Macmillan. 

The Law of Musical and Dramatic Copyright. TEdward Cutler 
and F. E. Weatherly. London: Cassell. 

The Nemean Odes of Pindar. Edited by J. B. Bury. London : 
Macmillan. 12s. 

The Philosophical Basts of Evolution. James Crole. London: 
Stanford. 7s. 6d. 

Through Magic Glasses. A.B. Buckley. London: Stanford. 6s. 

Through Stable and Saddle-Room. A. T. Fisher. London : 
Bentley. 14s. 

Wells Wills. ¥.W. Weaver. London: Kegan Paul. os. 6d. 

Wood-Carving. ¥. L. Schauermann. London: Chapman. 7s. 6d. 


ForEIGN. 


Album Crafty: les Chiens. (ll. Paris: Plon. 3 fr. 50 c. 

Analecta hymnica medii evt. Ursg. v. G. M. Dreves. — 1X.: 
Sequentiz inedita. Liturgische{Prosen d. Mittelalters 
aus Handschriften u. Wiegendrucken. I1. Leipzig: Reis- 
land. 8 m. 

Babylonische Vertrage d. Berliner Museums in Autographie. 
Transcription u. Uebersetzung, hrsg.u. commentiert. FE. 

’ Peiser. Berlin: Peiser. 28 m. 

César Cascabel. J. Verne. WU. partie. Paris: Hetzel. 3 fr. 
Corpus scriptorum ecclesiasticorum latinorum. Vol. 1X. Ex 
recensione J. Huemer. Milano: Hoepli. 7 1. 50 c. 

Das litauische Prateritum. Ein Beitrag zur Verbalflexion der 
indogerman. Sprachen. O. Wiedemann. Strassburg: 
Trubner. 6m. 

Delitzsch und Hofmann: Theologische Briefe. Leipzig : Hein- 
richs. 5 m. 60 pf. 

Die altesten Quellen d. orientalischen Kirchenrechts. 1. Buch: 
Die Canones Hippolyti. H. Achelis. Leipzig : Heinrichs. 
gm. 50 pf. 

Die Kirche San Lorenzo in Maitland. 
Ernst. 20m. 

Die Spectralanalyse der Gestirne. J. Scheiner. 
Engelmann. 16m. 

Diophantus v. Alexandria: Die Arithmetik u. die Schrift wb. 
Poly gonalzahlen. Uebers. v. G. Wertheim. Leipzig : 
Teubner. 8 m. 

Dillinger, J. von: Kleinere Schriften. Ges. von F. H. Reuschle. 
Stuttgart : Cotta. 11 m. 50 pf. 

Ethno graphische Notizen tiber Flores und Celebes. M. Weber. 
Leiden: Trap. 7 fr. 20 c. 

Geschichte der katholischen Kirche in Irland von der Einfih- 
rung a. Christenthums bis auf die Gegenwart. 2. Bd.: 
Von 1509-1690. A. Bellesheim. Mainz: Kirchheim. 16m. 
60 pf. 

Gesundheitspflege im Mittelalter. WL. Kotelmann. Hamburg : 
Voss. Om. 

Griechische Geschichte von threm Ursprunge bis zum Untergang. 
der Selbstindigkeit d. griechischen Volkes. A. Holm. 3. 
Bd. Berlin: Calvary. 10m. 

Il codice penale per il regno @ italia. Vol.t.eu. F. G. S. 
Lombardi. Siracus: Norcia. 301. 

La Bible. Tome Vi.: les prophétes 11. E. Ledrain. 
Lemerre. 3 fr. 50 c. 

La conquite du paradis. J}. Gautier. Paris: Colin. 3 fr. 5oc. 

La vie de Saint Ignace de Loyola. Ch. Clair, p.s. J. Avec 15 
planches. Paris: Plon. 20 fr. 

La Marquise de Taisey-Chatenoy a la cour de Napoléon /1]. 
Paris: Savine. 3 fr. 50 c. 

La réforme francaise avant les guerres civiles 1512-1559. Mme. 
C. Coignet. Paris: Fischbacher. 3 fr. 5oc. 

Leibniz u. Spinoza. Ein Beitrag zur Entwicklungsgeschichte 
der Leibnizischen Philosophie. Berlin: Reimer. 8 m. 

Le chéne-capitaine. F.du Boisgobey. Paris: Plon. 3 fr. 50 c 

Le libre arbitre: Etude philosophique. E. Naville. Paris: 
Fischbacher. 6 fr. 

Le prince impérial (Napoléon IV.). 
Paris : Ollendorff. 3 fr. 50 c. 


J. Kohte. Berlin: 


Leipzig : 


Paris : 


Le Comte d’Hérisson. 
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Les coulisses du Boulangisme. Avec une préface de Mermeix, 
députe de Paris. Paris: Cerf. 3 fr. 50. 

Les graveurs du «1x. siecle. Tome X.: Meissonier—Piquet. 
H. Béraldi. Paris: Conquet. of. 

Les paroles sinceéres. Fr. Coppée. Paris: Lemerre. 3 fr. 

Lila et Colette. C. Mendés. Paris: Havard. 3 fr. 50 c. 

Michael Servet. A. von der Linde. Gréningen: Noordhoff. 
3 fl. go c. 

Ostaqguatorial-Afrika zwischen Pangani u. dem neuentdeckten 
Rudolf-See. Ergebnisse der Graf S. Teleki’schen Expedi- 
tion 1887-88. L. Ritter v. Héhnel. Gotha: Perthes. 
4 m. 20 pf. 

Petrus Martyr Anglerius u. sein Opus epistolarum. 
nays. Strassburg: Triibner. 6m. 
Philosophie de Francois Bacon. Ch. Adam. 

7 fr. Soc. 

Physiologie de Tamour moderne. P. Bourget. Paris : Lemerre. 
3 fr. 5oc. 

Scholia in Pindari Epinicia, ad librorum manuscriptorum 
fidem ed. £:. Abel. Pars il. : Scholia recentia. Vol. 1. : 
Scholia in Olympia et Pythia. Berlin: Calvary. 15 fr. 

Studien zur griechischen Mythologie u. Kulturgeschichte vom 
vergletchenden Standpunkte. 4. Hft.: Ueber Selene u. 
Verwandtes. W.H.Koscher. Leipzig: Teubner. 6m. 

The Monsee Fragiients. Newly Collated Text, with introduc- 
tion, notes, grammatical treatise, and exhaustive glossary. 
Edited by G. A. Hench. Strassburg: Triibner. 5 m. 

Tratté danalyse. Tome Vi.: Calcul intégral. H. Laurent. 
Paris: Gauthier. 8 fr. 50 c. 

Ueber die Sprache der Ostgoten in Italien. '*.Wrede. Strass- 
burg: Triibner. 4 m. 

Un tlluminé. F.¥abre. Paris: Charpentier. 3 fr. 50 c. 

Victor Hehn’s Briefe von 1876 bis zu seinem Tode an seinen 
Freund Wichmann, Stuttgart: Cotta. 3m. 

Volksschauspiele, deutsche. \n Steiermark gesammelt. Mit 
Anmerkgn. u. Erlautergn., nebst e. Anh.: Das Leiden 
Christi. Spiel aus dem Gurkthale in Karnten, hrsg. von 
A. Schlossar. 2. Bde. Halle: Niemeyer. 10m. 


J. Ber- 


Paris: Alcan. 





~T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA FOR 
WOMEN WITH TITLE OF L.L.A. 
For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. SCHEME, THE 
UNIVERSITY, ST. ANDREWS. 


DU IKCFiA 
BU LES 


Hyacinths, Tulips, Crocus, Narcissus, Lilium, and all other 
Bulbous Plants and Roots. 
Superb Complete Collections for In- and 
Out-door. The Cheapest!!! 


At 9S., 128., £1, IS., 42, 28., £3, 3S., and £5, §s.—Delivered 
true to name and Carriage Paid to Purchaser’s door in Great 
Britain and Ireland, 





In ordering above Collections, Purchasers should state whether 
required for In- or Out-door, 


NO PACKING CHARGES. 
Beautifully lilustrated English Amateur’s Catalogue gratis and post 


free ona plication lo 


VAN MEERBEEK & CO., 


HILLEGOM, near Haarlem, Holland. 


FURS! 


AWARDED GOLD MEDAL. 


JOHN BENTLEY & CO,, 


THE MANUFACTURING FURRIERS, 
27 HANOVER STREET, EDINBURGH. 


J. B. & Co. are now showing all the Latest Styles in the most 
fashionable Furs, viz. :—Seal, Sable, Skunk, Bear, Persian Lamb, 
Cremar, etc. Fur Muffs and Collarettes, Fur Boas and Trimmings, 
Fur-Lined Cloaks, etc. 


SPECIALITE SEAL JACKETS. 
A MONTHLY LIST 


NEW BOOKS PUBLISHED IN FRANCE, GERMANY, 
SCANDINAVIA, RUSSIA, AND OTHER COUNT RIES, 
is sent to Book-buyers Post Free on application, by 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
20 SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH. 
ALL FOREIGN BOOKS of any importance on Sale as soon as possible, 


Growers, 











Messrs. MACMILLAN & C0.$ LIST. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 
RELICS OF THE ROYAL HOUSE 


OF STUART. Illustrated bya Series of Forty Plates in Colours 
drawn from Relics of the Stuarts by WILLIAM GiBB. With 
an Introduction by JOHN SKELTON, C.B., LL.D., and Descriptive 
Notes by W. St. JOHN Hope, Secretary of the Society of Anti- 
quaries. Folio, half-pressed Levant morocco binding, gilt edges, 
47> 78. net. [/2 December. 


*,* The Edition is limited to 500 Copies for sale in England and America. 





The idea of this Volume originated at the time of the Stuart Exhibition in 
London. ‘The book, a sumptuous folio, consists of 40 beautiful drawings by Mr. 
WitiiaM Giss of Edinburgh, reproduced in colour in the finest style of litho- 
graphic art by Messrs. Maclagan & Cumming, whoreproduced Mr. Gibb’s drawings 
of musical instruments in the handsome volume published some years ago by Messrs. 
A. & C. Black. Mr. Gibb has made his drawings entirely from the objects themselves. 


ROYAL EDINBURGH: Her Saints, 


Kings and Scholars. By Mrs. OLIPHANT, Author of ‘ The 
Makers of Florence,’ ‘ The Makers of Venice,’ etc. With Illus- 
trations by GEORGE REID, R.S.A. Medium 8vo, 2!s. 

*,* Also a limited Edition on large paper, super royal 8vo, £2, ros. net. 
ConTENTs :—Part I. Margaret of Scotland, Atheling Queen and Saint. Part II 
The Stewards of Scotland.—James 1.: Poet and Legislator—James 11.: With the 
Fiery Face—Jamesitt. : The Man of Peace— James iv. : The Knight-Errant—James 
v.: The last of the Heroic Age. Part III. The Time of the Prophets.—Under the 
Queen Regent —Under Queen Mary—The Triumph and the End—The Scholar of 
the Reformation. Part IV. The Modern City.—A Burgher Poet—The Guest of 

Edinburgh—The Shakespeare of Scotland. 


WITH 182 ILLUSTRATIONS BY HUGH THOMSON. 


THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. By 


OLIVER GOLDSMITH. A New Edition, with 182 Illustrations 
by HuGH THomson, and a Preface by Austrin DOBSON. 
Uniform with the Randolph Caldecott Edition of ‘ Bracebridge 
Hall’ and ‘ Old Christmas.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. [Ready Dec. 2. 


*.* Also a limited Edition on large paper, super royal 8vo, 30s. net. 
A NEW STORY BY ROLF BOLDREWOOD. 


A COLONIAL REFORMER. By Rotr 


BOLDREWOOD, Author of ‘ Robbery under Arms,’ ‘The Miner’s 
Right,’ ‘ The Squatter’s Dream.” 3 vols. crown 8vo, 3Is. 6d. 





MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


Price 1s. No. 374, FOR DECEMBER, contains :— 


1.—HE FELL AMONG THIEVES. By D. CuristrE Murray and HENRY 
Herman. Chapters VIII.-X. 

THE UNIVERSITIES AND THE COUNTER-REFORMATION. By 
Dr. WARD. 

3-—PURE WATER AND PLENTY OF IT. By W. M. Torrens. 

4.—CHAPTERS FROM SOME UNWRITTEN MEMOIRS.—III. MY 

PROFESSOR OF HISTORY. 

5.—HENRY VAUGHAN, 

6.—ON THE FELLS. 

7.—LE COUP DE JARNAC. By H. C. Macpowatt. 

8.—AT THE SIGN OF THE GOLDEN BIRD. By Granam R. Tomson. 


9.—MR. LECKY’S LAST VOLUME. By W. O'Connor Morris. 
10.—LEAVES FROM A NOTE-BOOK. 


MACMILLAN AND CO., LONDON. 


BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE. 


2s. 6d. 





DECEMBER 1890. 








No. 902. 
CONTENTS. 
ABOUT THE LEPERS—ONCE MORE. By Lizvut.-CoLonet H. 
KNoLtys, R.A. 
A RECENT CHAPTER IN TONGAN HISTORY. By Coutts 
TROTTER. 
THE DRUSES OF THE HOLY LAND. By Haskett Situ. 
A SECRET MISSION. Cuaps. XXX.-XXXIII. 
HINDU INFANT MARRIAGE. By H. H. Ristey, B.C.S. 
BORN ON HALLOW E'EN. By Morra O'NEILL. 
THE WORISHOFEN WATER-CURE AND PFARRER 
KNEIPP. By Mapame A. DE FERRO. 
SOME RECENT AFRICAN BOOKS. 
FRAUDS OF SPORT. By ‘ Dooxer.’ 
GENERAL SIR EDWARD HAMLEY ON TH’ WAR IN 
THE CRIMEA. 
AUTUMN POLITICS. 





WILLIAM BLACKWoop AND Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
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DAVID STOTT'S 
NEW BOOKS. 





Crown 8vo, parchment, price 7s. 6d. 


ODES FROM THE GREEK DRAMATISTS. 
Translated into Lyric Metres by English Poets and Scholars. 
Edited by ALFRED W. POLLARD. 

Fifty Copies printed on Large Paper. 


The Times says: ‘A very attractive collection of some of the best work of 
English translators of our own and former times.’ 


32mo, cloth, price 6s. 
FAMILIAR LETTERS of JAMES HOWELL. 
(EpIsTOLAE Ho. ELIANAE.) 2 vols. 
With Portrait and Facsimile of Original Title-Page. 
Edited by W. H. BENNETT. 
(Forming the New Volumes of ‘The Stott Library.’) 


Fcap. 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. ; or half-parchment, 3s. 6d. 


SAINTE-BEUVE’S ESSAYS ON MEN AND 
WOMEN. 


With;Memoir by WILLIAM SHARP, and Portrait. 


Fcap. 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. ; or half-parchment, 3s. 6d. 


SAINTE-BEUVE’S PORTRAITS OF MEN. 
Translated by FORDYCE EDEVAIN. 


[Zz December. 


Fcap. 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. ; or half-parchment, 3s. 6d. 


SAINTE-BEUVE’S PORTRAITS OF 
WOMEN. 
Translated by HELEN STOTT. 
[Jz January. 


Fcap. 8vo, cloth, price §s. ; or half-parchment, 7s. 
GOETHE’S WILHELM MEISTER. 
3y THOMAS CARLYLE. 

2 vols. 

Introduction by PROFESSOR DOWDEN, 

And Notes by CLEMENT K. SHORTER. 

With Portrait of Goethe, and View of his House at Weimar. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. ; or half-parchment, 3s. 6d. 


THE MORALS AND MANNERS 


SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


Being the Characters of La Bruyere. 
Translated by HELEN STOTT. 


I vol., with Portrait. 


Fcap. 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. ; or half-parchment, 3s. 6d. 
DOCTOR ANTONIO. 
By RUFFINI. 
I vol. 


*,” This Celebrated Work, which is still copyright, has been long 
out of print. 


DAVID STOTT, 
370 Oxford Street, W.; and 67 Chancery Lane, W.C. 





DEAN & SON’S LIST. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS. 
Now Ready, handsomely bound, cloth gilt, large post 8vo, price ros. 6d. 


SCENES THROUGH THE BATTLE SMOKE: Being 


Reminiscences in the Afghan and Egyptian Campaigns. By the Rev. ARTHUR 
Mate, Army Chaplain at Lucknow, and in the Afghan and Egyptian Cam 
paigns. With Portrait of the Author, and 8 large Illustrations by SiDNEY PaGET, 
War Artist to the ///ustrated London News in these Campaigns. 
LORD CRANBROOK writes: ‘Mr. Male’s personal knowledge of the events makes hi 
interesting book more valuable.’ 
Large post 8vo, handsomely bound, price 7s. 6d. 


FRENCH SOLDIERS IN GERMAN PRISONS: Being 


Reminiscences during and after the Franco-German War. By Canon E. Guers, 
Army Chaplain to the French Forces 
The work is illustrated with Portraits of the leading actors in these terrible scenes. The thrill 
ing narrative helps one to realise the self-denial and heroism of those who gave up much of the 
comfort of this life to tend the sufferings of the sick, wounded, and helpless soldiers suddenly in- 
terred in fortress and hospital. 


Handsomely bound, large post 8vo, price 6s. 


SOUVENIRS OF THE SECOND EMPIRE; or, The Last 


Days of the Court of Napoleon. By the Comre pE Maueny, formerly 
Minister for Foreign Affairs. 

This interesting volume of the reminiscences of a Cabinet Minister is full of anecdotes relating 
to all that passed amongst the Court and Society, the Clubs and the Theatres, in the reign of 
Napoleon I11.; also numerous Portraits and pa:ticulars as to the lives of all the celebrities of the 
period, 

Crown 8vo, handsomely bound, cloth gilt, gilt edges, price ss. 


THE DOYLE FAIRY BOOK. Consisting of Twenty-Nine 


Fairy Tales. Translated from various languages by ANTHONY R. MONTALBA. 
With 34 Illustrations by RicHarp Doy.ie, a Memoir of Doyle, and an Intro- 
duction by a Member of the Folk-lore Society. 

Fcap. 4to, handsomely bound, cloth, price 5s. 


’ 
BERGE’S COMPLETE NATURAL HISTORY OF THE 
ANIMAL, MINERAL, and VEGETABLE KINGDOMS _ Edited by R. 
F. Crawrorp, F.S.S. With 16 large exquisitely Coloured Plates, containing 
over 250 Animals and over roo smaller Il!ustrations 
This is the most complete book of any vet issued on this subject, inasmuch as it deals fully with 
Birds, Beasts, Reptiles, Insects, Trees, Plants, Minerals, Fossils, etc., each part of the subject 
being profusely illustrated, thus showing at a glance the appearance of the object described 


Handsomely bound in cloth boards, 4to, price 2s. 6d. 


UNCLE DUMPIE’S MERRIE MONTHS. 


By Roper 
St. Joun Cornet 


A most amusing Story, told in Ilvely Verse, showing the Adventures of Uncle Dumpie and hi 
Nephews and Nieces in the Channel Tunnel With 12 Humorous Full-Page Illustrations, an: 
numerous smaller ones, by J. H. ROB! 


Handsomely bound in cloth gilt, large post 8vo, price 6s. 


BISMARCK INTIME: His Life and Character. By A 


FELLOW STUDENT. 
This attractive and well-illustrated volume bristles with most interesting and characterist 
anecdotes of the private life of the great ex-Chancellor, from his childhood upwards. 


Cloth, handsomely bound, large post 8vo, price ros. 6d. 
By MADAME CARETTE, Private Reader to the Empress Eugénie. 


INTIMATE RECOLLECTIONS OF THE COURT OF 
THE TUILERIES; or, The Eve of an Empire's Fall. 
THIRDP EDITION. Price 6s. Large post 8vo. By THE Same AUTHOR. 
MY MISTRESS THE EMPRESS EUGENIE;; or, Court 
Life at the Tuileries. 
Lonpon: DEAN & SON, !I60A FLeet Street, E.C. 
OFFICE OF ‘DEBRETT’S PEERAGE,’ ETC. 
THE 
RL TNIGHTLY REVIEW 
FORTNIGHTLY 4 : 
DECEMBER. 
Mr. Stanley's Rear-Guard. By J. Rose Troup. 
Child-Life Insurance. By Captain Pembroke Marshall 
Prosper Mérimée. By Walter Pater. 
Rural Life in the Fourteenth Century. By Madame Darmesteter. 
Burton as I Knew Him. By Commander Lovett Cameron, R.N. 
The Outlook in France. By William Henry Hurlbert. 
The Mask of Descartes. By W. L. Courtney. 
Dr. Koch’s Consumption-Cure. By Edward Berdoe, M.D 
Mr. Tree’s Monday Nights. By X. 
An Averted Crash in the City. By W. R. Lawson. 
English Bankers and the Bank of England Reserve. By A. J. Wilson. 
One of our Conquerors. Chaps. X1.-X1V. By George Meredith. 





CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED. 





MONTHLY, PRICE HALF-A-CROWN. 
THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS FOR DECEMBER 


Mr. Stanley and the Rear Column. What Should the Verdict Be? 

‘In Darkest England. and the Way Out.’ By Francis Peek. 

Alexander Vinet. By Gabriel Monod. 

On Some Economic Aspects of Women’s Suffrage. By R. B. Haldane, 
Ox., Mr. 

The Two Religions By Frances Power Cobbe. 

The Origins of the Common Law. By Sir Frederick Pollock. 

A Russian Secret State Trial. By Adolphe Smith. 

State Socialism and Popular Right. By John Rae. 

Lavoisier. By Professor T. E. Thorpe, F.R.S. 

The Latest Results of Oriental Archeology. By Professor Sayce 

Imperial and Local Taxation. By Sir Thomas H. Farrer, Bart. 


ISBISTER & Co., Limited, 15 & 16 Tavistock St., Covent Garden. 








OUGLAS & FOULIS’ CATALOGUE OF LIBRARY BOOKS 
withdrawn from Circulation, and offered at GREATLY REDUCED PRICEs, 
contains upwards of 2000 Works in Travet, History, BioGRApHy, THEOLOGY, 
Poetry, etc.; Ruskin’s and Arper’s Pusiications, Books on ANGLING, SpoRT, 
and ORNITHOLOGY. Bound Volumes of MAGAZINES, and over 1200 RECEN1 
Novets. A/soa SPECIAL CATALOGUE (No. VI.) of ANclENT AND MopEerRNn 
Booxs in Various Classes of Literature (over 1100 titles) including ForriGn 
LITERATURE (40 pages). &@% Gratis and Post Free to any Address. 
* * New Library List of the most recent Books in Circulation, with Terms 
of Membership and other particulars, free by post. 


DOUGLAS & FOULIS, 9 CasTLe STREET, EDINBURGH. 
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J. S. VIRTUE & CO.’S 


PUBLICATIONS. 


Now READY, Price 2s. 6d., cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s. 


THE ART ANNUAL FOR 1890. Being the XMAS 
NUMBER of THE ART JOURNAL, consisting of the Life 
and Work of 


BIRKET FOSTER. 


By Marcus B. Hutsu, LL.B., Editor of Zhe Art Journal. 
With an Original Etching by the Artist, two full-page Steel Engrav- 
ings, and nearly 40 Illustrations in the Text. 

Uniform with the above in price and binding, the Life and Work of 
Sir F. LEIGHTON, Bart., P.R.A.; Sir J. E. MILLAIS, Bart., 
R.A,; L. ALMA TADEMA, R.A.; J. L. E. MEISSONIER ; 
J. C. HOOK, R.A. ; and ROSA BONHEUR. 


The Seven ART ANNUALS may be had handsomely bound, cloth 
gilt, gilt edges, £1, Is. 
‘A delightful volume which popularises the finest contemporary art for quiet 
domestic enjoyment.’—7he 7imes. 


Now Reapy, Price 21s. 


THE ART JOURNAL VOLUME FOR 1890. Contain- 
ing nearly 500 Illustrations and 12 full-page Etchings and Engrav- 
ings, after the following eminent Artists :—Frank Bramley, 
EK. A. Waterlow, A.R.A.; E. Blair Leighton, Dudley Hardy, 
Keeley Halswelle, George Claussen, etc. 

‘The volume is one to be desired and admired.’—Glasgow Herald. 


Handsomely Bound, super royal gto, £1, Is. 


SKETCHES OF ENGLAND. By a Foreign Artist (Mons. 
MyYRBACH, Illustrator of ‘ Tartarin sur les Alpes)’ and a Foreign 
Author (Mons. P. VILLARS, of the Journal des Debats). With 
8 full-page Coloured Plates and over 60 Illustrations in the Text. 
The following places, among others, are described:—-Dover, 
Canterbury, Kamsgate, Margate, Chatham, Rochester, London, 
Oxford, York, Leeds, Liverpool, Chester, Llandudno, Carnarvon, 
etc. 

‘All the illustrations are beautifully reproduced, and they are eminently charac- 
teristic.'—Scotsman. 


Large folio, handsomely bound in half-morocco, gilt top, £3, 3s. 
Edition limited to 500 numbered copies. 


TURNERS RICHMONDSHIRE. A Series of 20 Line 
Engravings after J. M. W. TuRNeER, R.A., printed on India 
Paper from the Original Plates. With Descriptions by Mrs. 
ALFRED Hunt, and an Introduction by M. B. Huts, LL.B. 


Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
ADELINE’S ART DICTIONARY, containing a Complete 


Illustrated Index of all Terms used in Art, Architecture, Her- 
aldry, and Archeology. Translated from the French and enlarged, 
with nearly 2000 Illustrations. 


Post 8vo, §s. 
FRENCH COOKERY FOR LADIES. By a ‘Cordon Bleu,’ 
Madame LeExsour-FAwssETT, Author of ‘ Economical French 
Cookery for Ladies.’ 


Demy 4to, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. 


CLUBLAND: London and Provincial. By JosepH 
HatTron. With about 50 Illustrations of the Principal Clubs in 
London and the United Kingdom, including 16 full-page Plates. 

‘A desirable book, which will doubtless be in much request as a gift.’—Scotsman. 


Royal 4to, £2, 2s. 
THE SEINE AND THE LOIRE. 


W. Turner, R.A. With 61 Line Engravings. 
and Descriptive Letterpress by M. B. Hutsu, LL.B. 


Illustrated by J. M. 


Introduction 


* The plates are all interesting and of exceptional beauty and finish.'—Morning Post. 


Small imperial 4to, cloth gilt, gilt edges, £1, Is. 
JERUSALEM, The Holy City. By Colonel Sir CHARLEs 
WILSON. With about 80 Engravings on Steel and Wood. 


‘No work we know gives so good an idea of the Holy City, with its sacred 
surroundings and its historical remains '"—7Zmes. 


Post 8vo, 6s. 
A MANUAL OF DECORATIVE COMPOSITION. For 


Designers, Decorators, Architects, and Industrial Artists. By 
HENRI MAYEuUX. Translated by J. GONINO, and illustrated by 
nearly 300 Engravings. 
‘Mr. Mayeux’s method is admirable, and it is really wonderful how much infor- 
mation, how many practical hints, how much valuable criticism, he packs into his 
three hundred odd pages.’—-Glasgow Herald. 


LONDON: J. 8S. VIRTUE & CO., Ltd. 


MR. MURRAY’S 
LIST OF NEW WORKS. 





ADVENTURES IN THE LIFE OF COUNT ALBERT 
OF ERBACH. A True Story. Translated from the German. 
By BEATRICE, PRINCESS HENRY OF BATTENBERG. With 
Portraits and Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


IMPRESSIONS OF A TENDERFOOT, DURING A 
JOURNEY IN SEARCH OF SPORT IN THE FAR WEST. 
By Mrs. ALGERNON ST. MAuR. With Map and Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo._ 12s. 

*,* Mrs. St. Maur in this book describes a journey in British Columbia, Manitoba, 

and Western North America; including visits to Banff, Cowichan Lake, Vancouver, 

The Selkirk Mountains, Findlay Creek, Windermere, Golden City, etc. etc. 


A PLEA FOR LIBERTY: An Argument against Socialism 
and Socialistic Legislation. Consisting of an Introduction by 
Mr. HERBERT SPENCER, and Essays by Various Writers. 
Edited by THomaAs Mackay, Author of ‘The English Poor.’ 
8vo. [ln December. 


A DICTIONARY OF GREEK AND ROMAN ANTIQUI- 
TIES : Including the Laws, INsTITUTIONS, DoMEsTIC USsaGEs, 
PAINTING, SCULPTURE, MUSIC, THE DRAMA, etc. Edited by 
Wms. SMITH, LL.D., W. WayTe, M.A., and G. E. MARINDIN, 
M.A. TZhird Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Vol. I. (to be 
completed in 2 Vols.), medium 8vo. 31s. 6d. each. [At Xmas. 

This new Edition contains 800 pages more than the old Edition. One-third of 

the articles have been entirely re-written. The remaining two-thirds have been in 

all cases greatly altered; scarcely twenty have been reprinted as they originally 

There are, besides, about two hundred articles which did not appear in the 

f considerable length and importance, with 450 additional 


stood. 
old Edition, 
illustrations. 


many o 


MARCIA. A New Novel. By W. E. Norris. 3 vols. Crowr 


8vo. 31s. 6d. 


A RIDE THROUGH THE DISTURBED DISTRICTS 
OF ASIA MINOR AND ARMENIA. By H. C. BarKLey, 
Author of ‘Between the Danube and the Black Sea,’ and 
‘ Bulgaria before the War.’ Crown 8vo. [/n January. 

In this ride the Author visited and mixed with the Turks, Armenians, Kurds, 

Turcomans, etc., and passed from Constantinople through Anatolia, Cilicia, Meso- 

potamia, and the Taurus Mountains, thus seeing in their home life the inhabitants 


of the present disturbed districts in Asia Minor. 


STUDIES IN EUROPEAN HISTORY: Being Academical 
Addresses. By the late Dr. DOLLINGER, Professor in the Uni- 
versity of Munich. Translated by MARGARET WARRE. With 
Portrait. S8vo. 14s. 


ELECTRICITY: The Science of the 19th Century. A Sketch 
for General Readers. By E. M. CAILLaArRpD, Author of the 
‘Invisible Powers of Nature.’ With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 


MISS BLAKE OF MONKSHALTON. A Novel. 


BELLA O. Forpb. Post 8vo. 


FORTIFICATION: Its Past Achievements, Recent Develop- 
ment, and Future Progress. By Major G. SYDENHAM CLARKE, 
C.M.G., Royal Engineers. With Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 2ts. 


LUX MUNDI: A Series of Studies in the Religion of the 
Incarnation. By Various Writers. Edited by Rev. CHARLES 
Gore, M.A. Tenth Edition, Revised, with a New Preface and 
an Additional Essay. 8vo. 14s. 


*,* The New Preface and Additions may be had separately. 


MODERN APOSTLE: Alexander N. Somerville, D.D. 
(1813-89), in Scotland, Ireland, India, America, Africa, Austral- 
asia, and the Chief Countries of Europe. By GEORGE SMITH, 
LL.D., Author of the ‘ Life of William Carey,’ etc. Portrait and 
Map. Post 8vo. 49s. 


OUR VICEREGAL LIFE IN INDIA; During the Years 


By Isa- 


Ss. 


8vo. ts. 


1884-1888. By the MARCHIONESS OF DUFFERIN. Popular 
Edition. Map. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
A HISTORY OF GREEK SCULPTURE. by A. 5S. 


Murray, LL.D., F.S.A., Keeper of Greek and Roman Anti- 
Second and Revised Edition. 


quities in the British Museum. c 
Medium 8vo. 36s. 


With 150 Illustrations 2 vols. 

THREE COUNSELS OF THE DIVINE MASTER. For 
the Conduct of the Spiritual Life. I. The Commencement. II. 
The Virtues. III. The Conflict. By DEAN GouLsurn, D.D. 
Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 95. 

THE INFALLIBILITY OF THE CHURCH. ; 
SALMON, D.D., Provost of Trinity College, Dublin. 
Edition. Post 8vo. 9s. 


By GEORGE 
Revised 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





26 IVY LANE, E.C. 
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HE NATIONAL OBSERVER in Politics is resolutely Constitutional and 

Unionist. Literature, Science, Art, Politics, Finance, Sports, Agriculture, 

and other topics are treated by eminent writers. 
Among signing Contributors are the following : 

FREDERICK GREENWOOD. Wa. ARCHER 
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Tom Morris. 
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PRINCE BISMARCK. C. H. SpurGEon. 

W. G. GRACE. CHARLES KEENE. 

Pore Leo x11. BisHOP OF PETERBOROUGH. 
ForTUNE vu BorsGosey. W. D. Howe ts. 

ANDREW LANG. The Lorp Justice-GENERAI 


Mr. Justice Hawkins. 
Joun Morey. 
AUGUSTE Ropin. 


Rupovpx# VircHow. GEORGE Lewis. 
Sir FrepERICK LEIGHTON, ?.R.A. WILiiAM Back. 
praeomags ES BRAHMS. ‘GENERAL’ Bootu. 


Le Bray GENERAL. 
Sinonan MEREDITH. 


Sir ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 
ALPHONSE DAUDET. 


SARASATE. Mark Twain 

A. G. EIrrec. FREDERICK GREENWO« 

W. T. STEAD. Rev. S. A. BARNETT. 
General Sir FREDERICK ROBERTS. Citizen ANDkEW CARNEGIE. 
GeorceE R. Sims. SALVIA. 

Aucustus Harris. M. Guy bE MAUPASSANT. 
Archdeacon FARRAR. Sir Herrert S. OAKELEY. 
ARTHUR W. PINERO. G. J. GoscHEN. 

General Lorp Wo LsELEYy, V.C. Lokp TENNYSON. 


THE NATIONAL OBSERVER may be had of every Bookseller and 


Railway Bookstall. 


To Lonpon READ: 


THE NATIONAL OBSERVER isonsale at Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son’s 
Bookstalls at the following Railway Stations :—King’s Cross, St. Pancras, Euston, 
Paddington, Addison Read, Victoria, Charing Cross, Waterloo, Cannon Street, 
Broad Street, Liverpool Street, London Bridge, Holborn Viaduct, etc. ; and 
also of numerous Newsagents, among others:—Everett and Co., Royal Ex- 
change; Leathwait and Simmons, 1 Pope’s Head Alley, Cornhill ; eS 
Duncan, 186 Fleet ‘Street ; Steel and Jones, Spring Gardens; May and 
Williams, Piccadill iz Farmer and Sons, Edwardes Terrace, Kensington; 
Bolton's Library, Knightsbridge: E. M. Weight, Albert Gate; M. Pittman, 
41 High Street, Notting Hill; H. Smith and Son, 25 Hill Road, Wimbledon; 
A. Dulley, 57 High Street, Putney; J. White, 89 King Street, Hammersmith : 
and at the Street Stalls at the Royal Courts of Justice, Burlington House, Hyde 
Park Corner, Marble Arch, St. Mildred’s House (Poultry), etc. 


Notice TO LonpoN AND SUBURBAN NEWSAGENTS. 
THE NATION 
Saturday morning at 125 FLEET STREET 


AL OBSERVER can be obtained wholesale after 3 a.m. on 


OFFICES: 
115 FLEET STREET, LONDON. 
g THISTLE STREET, EDINBURGH. 





ARMY AND INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE. 


PRELIMINARY, December 1890. 
WOOLWICH and SANDHURST, Further, Decemner 1890. 
INDIAN FOREST SERVICE (New Regulations), JUNE 1891. 


Work for all above now going on, Prospectus, et 
RANKING, Falcon Hall, Edinburgh. 


FALCON HALL, EDINBURGH. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR SONS OF GENTLEMEN. 
Headmaster— 
D. FEARON RANKING, M.A, (Oxon.), LL.D 
Assisted by 
J. T. WOOLRYCH PEROWNE, M.A. 
(Late Scholar of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge). 


, on application to Dr. 





Re LEVERCES 

The Right Rev. the Bishop or MARLBOROUGH, 13 Vicarage Gate, Kensington. 
The Rev. E. H. Perowns, D.D., Master of Corpus College, Cambridge. 

The Very Rev. the DEAN oF PETERBOROUGH. 

General F. NerEAN Situ, ro Eton Terrace, Edinburgh. 

General Tweepik, Gillsland Road, Merchiston, Edinburgh. 

Captain Beamish, J.P., UB allina, County Mayo, Ireland. 

Captain R. B. Cay, R.N., Holyhead, North Wales. 

Admiral IT’. Witson, C. B., 46 Palmerston Place, Edinburgh. Ec. Erc. 


The Term began September 17. 


THE COLONIAL COLLECE AND TRAINING FARMS, Lrto., 


Ho.testey Bay, SuFFo.k. 
FOR THE TRAINING OF YOUTHS FOR COLONIAL LIFE, Etc. 
Under the auspices of Agents-General for the Colonies, Head-Masters of Public 
Schools, Leading Members of the Royal Colonial Institute, etc. 





The College Estate dominates Hollesley Bay. Invigorating climate, dry soil, 
pure water. Mixed Farms, 1800 acres in extent Horse, Cattle, and Sheep 
Breeding. Large Dairy, with modern appliances. Smiths’, Carpenters’, Wheel- 
wrights’, and Saddlers’ Workshops. Geology, Botany, Forestry, and Gardening. 
Building Construction, Surveying, and Levelling. Veterinary Surgery, Ambulance, 
Riding, Swimming, etc. 

Prospectus on Application to the Resident Director. 


CURATIVE MAGNETISM. 


ROBERT SMITH’S WORLD-WIDE FAMED 
MAGNETIC 
CURATIVE 
APPLIANCES. 





— B! LTS, 


I UNG ila 


— ——— — Bhai 
 inaaiaaenaaicie i Heese, 
— _—— Etc. 


For the Relief and Cure of 
RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, LUMBAGO, 
BRONCHITIS, INDIGESTION, 

LIVER COMPLAINT, KIDNEY DISEASE, 
NERVOUS DEBILITY, ASTHMA, Etc. 


THE ONLY PRACTICAL MEANS OF 
APPLYING ELECTRICITY 
FOR HEALTH PURPOSES. 


LORD CHARLES LENNOX KERR, Scottish Club, London, writes :—‘ Having 
found your Magnetic Appliances to have been of service to rheum: utic pains generally, 
you have my cordial permission to use my name as a reference.’—5th May 1888. 

The Hon. Mrs. BAILLIE HAMILTON is glad to inform Mr. Smith that 
Robert Middlemas has experienced complete freedom from pain after wearing the 
Magnetic Cap half an hour. 

The Rev. G. W. GUEST, The Rectory, Lymm, Cheshire, writes :—‘ Dear Sir, 
—I beg to enclose cheque for the Magnetic Lung Invigorator which I received 
yesterday. ‘The poor man for whom I bought the Knee Cap last year was suffering 
from rheumatism in the knee, which quite crippled him at times. Now he can 
always go about with comfort.’—29th November 1884. 

The Rev. WILLIAM REED, Vicar of Wandsworth, Wandsworth Vicarage, 
London, writes :—‘ The Rev. Wm. Reed found the enclosed Magnetic Belt most use- 
ful during the last severe winter, and he will be glad if Mr. Smith will repair and 
return it to him as soon as possible, as he wishes to recommence wearing the Belt 
without delay. —6th October 1888. 


R. SMITH, 
4 FREDERICK STREET, anp 12 MAITLAND 
STREET, EDINBURGH. 
Sole Manufacturer. 
For full information regarding the application of Magnetism as a 
means of restoring and maintaining Health, lists of Testimonials from 


all parts of _ country, Price Lists, etc., see 48-page Illustrated 
Pamphlet, to be had gratis on application. 
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14th NOVEMBER 1890 to 7th JANUARY 1891. 
ROYAL SCOTTISH ACADEMY GALLERIES. 


Open daily from 10 to § and 7 to Io. 
SEASON TICKFTS, 2s. 6d. 








ADMISSION, Is. ; EVENING, 6d. 
Refitted, New Fronts, Cuffs, and Collar Bands, 
fine Irish Linen 2s., or with very best Irish 


OLD SH | RTS Linen, 2s. €d. each, returned free ready to wear. 


Sample New White Shirt, for Dress or ordinary wear, 2s. gd., 38. 9d., 48. gd., 58. 9d., 
or 6s. gd. Gent.'s best 4-fold Linen Collars, any shape, 2s. gd. half dozen, post free. 


Hand-Knit by Donegal Peasantry, warm, durable, 
IR] H SOX and pt et Fo 2 pairs, post free, 2s. 6d. Men's 
Knickerbocker Hose, 2 pairs, post free, 3s. 9d., 
4s. 9d., 58. 9d., or 6s. gd. Ladies’ and Boys’ Hose, Wool Pants, Vests, and Cardi- 
gan Jackets. Now very cheap. Price Lists, all kinds Linen Goods sent free. 
Price Lists and Patterns, Cambric Handh/s., and all hinds Irish Linen Goods sent free. 


B. & E. M‘HUGH & CO., LIMITED, BELFAST. 








Awarded Two International Gold Medals. 


MARSHALL’S 


FAROLA 


BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT 
FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANCE 





TODD & CoO., REATHS, CROSSES, 
FLorIsTS, AND BOUQUETS. 
7 MAITLAND STREET, Unegualled in Britain. 
EDINBURGH. Moderate Prices. Safe Packing. 














a 









Seedsmen 





To HM. the Queen and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales 





Tllustrated Catalogues Gratis and Post Free. 
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————_ 
WORDSLEY, STOURBRIDGE, 


(Also LONDON & PARIS.) 
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EXHIBITION | Am saes AND MODERN FURNITURE, 


TEXTILES, POTTERY, AND CHINA. 


ROBERT COWIE, 
QUEENSFERRY STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 


OUR COFFEES 


Are selected from the most favoured plantations. Are roasted 
and ground on the premises. Are full of strength and grateful 
aroma. Are guaranteed absolutely pure. Are adulterated 
with Chicory only when ordered. 





39 








THOMAS ROBB & SON, 
FAMILY GROCERS AND WINE MERCHANTS, 


9 and 11 FREDERICK STREET, and ) sit 
79 QUEEN STREET, 5 SEERRCRST.. 





OHN LINDSAY, GRAIN, HAY, AND STRAW DEALER, 
7 GRASSMARKET, EDINBURGH. 

Hay, Oats, Beans, Bran, Straw and Moss Litter for the Stable. Linszzp 
and other Caxgs, and Meats, Turnips, Carrots, etc., for Cattle. Doc Biscuits, 
Canary and Hemp Seep, Potatrors, Manures, Szeps. Nitrate or Sopa, etc. 

STORES—KING'’S STABLES ROAD. 








JOHN DREW 
(Late of Drew & Burnett, Lothian Road), 
BELFORD CARRIAGE WORKS, 
BELFORD ROAD, EDINBURGH. 


Designs of every Class of Carriage submitted for approval, 
and Estimates given for Repairs, etc. 





THE 
*‘DANDIE DINMONT’ 


OLD SCOTCH WHISKY. 


Dr. STEVENSON MACADAM says— 


‘A Genuine, Well-Matured, and First-Class Spirit, free from Fusel 
Oil, and of Pure and Excellent Quality.’ 


Sole Proprietors— 


A. ALEXANDER & CO., 


LEITH AND LONDON. 


MISS BOYLE, 31 PRINCES STREET 


Appointed SOLE AGENT for— 
‘DOMESTIC’ SEWING MACHINE. 
AUTOMATIC KNITTING MACHINE. 
WILLCOX & GIBB'S SEWING MACHINE. 
BUTTERICK'S PAPER PATTERNS. 


EXPERIENCED MECHANIC FOR REPAIRS. 
MISS BOYLE, 3! PRINCES STREET—F/fs7 Floor. 











WINTER STORAGE OF COALS. 
MESSRS. JOHN SMITH & SONS, 


Coal and Coke Merchants, 
37 LOTH IAN ROAD. 





WEEKLY PRICE LIST. Per ton. 
Balquhatstone Black Band Coal, . : . . 21s 6d. 
21s. 


Brownieside and Stepends,_ . ‘ ‘ ; ‘ ‘ : 
Benhar and Wallsend (Alloa), ‘ ; ; : P - 20S. 
Ferniegare and Stanrig, , ‘ ‘ . ‘ - 18s. 6d. 


Shawfield and Virtuewell, . . 17s. 6d. 
Fauldhouse Jewel (17s.); Kiltongue, ; 16s. 6d. 
Riddled Small Coal (17s. 6d.); Haywood, . wae” : 16s. 
Double Screened Washed Nuts (16s. 6d.) ; Screened Nuts, . . 39m “a 
19s. 6d. 


Briquettes (200 Large or 400 Small), . . ; : ; ¥ 
MB The above are CasH Pricks, and include all Charges for Cartage and 


Portage. All Accounts unpaid at the expiry of One Month from date of 
delivery will be charged Credit Prices and no Discount allowed. 
Wagon Loads (Five Tons) Sixpence per Ton less than the above Rates. 
District OFrFICcES— 

STOCKBRIDGE—18 N.-W. Circus Prace, P.O. 
NEWINGTON.—49 NEWINGTON Roap. 
MORNINGSIDE—102 MorninGsiDE Roan, T.O. 
HAYMARKET—18 HaYMARKET TERRACE. 
GRANGE—31 MarcxmonT Roap, T.O. 


ad September 1890. Telephone No. 227. 





THOMAS JACKSON & 
Saloon—150 Lothian Road. 


SON, COACH BUILDERS. 
Works—70 Fountainbridge. 
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LEA & PERRINS SAUCE 


Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 
Signature, thus :— 


Lea eprervs 


Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail everywhere. 


IMPROVED AND ECONOMIC COOKERY. 


Use LIEBIG COMPAN Y’S” 


EXTRACT OF BEEF. 
PERFECT PURITY ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED. 




















MAKES THE FINEST, PUREST, AND KEEPS FOR ANY LENGTH 
STRONCEST BEEF TEA. OF TIME, AND IS CHEAPER 
AND OF FINER FLAVOUR 
1S THE FINEST FLAVOURED STOCK . THAN ANY OTHER STOCK. 
FOR SOUPS, SAUCES, MADE é % 
DISHES, etc. FORTY POUNDS OF PRIME 
A MEDICAL COMFORT OF THE HICHEST LEAN BEEF ARE USED IN 
EFFICIENCY, RENDERING ALL OTHER SOUTH AMERICA TO MAKE 
FOOD MORE DICESTIBLE AND ONE POUND OF THIS - 
NOURISHINC. EXTRACT. 


Sole Manufactory—-FRAY BENTOS, SOUTH AMERICA. 


See Signature (as above) in Blue Ink, across the Ladel of each Jar of the Genuine Extract, 
COOKERY BOOKS (Indispensable for Ladies) sent Free on application to 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO., Lim., 9 Fenchurch Avenue. 


—————$ ; — : = GOLD MEDAL AWARDED 
| GuIOO EI! INL E, DBR me 
iP a ZELAES ALO <e International Exhibition, Edinburgh, 1890. 


NO BATH-ROOM OR CARRIACE EQUIPPED WITHOUT 
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(Same as used by Lorp Sacispury and Mr. GLADSTONE.) 
Are the Finest Carriage and Bath-Room Mats. 



















Sizes—12 by 12 to 20 by 45 in. Prices—3s. to 24s. each. 


CAUTION—/"ferior Mats being now offered to the Public, please 
note that each Mat is branded ‘RANKIN'S CORK MAT.* 


Of Leading Chemists and Furnishing Houses, or 
WM. RANKIN & SONS, Cork Merchants, Glasgow & Lisbon. 


R. M‘DOWELL & SONS 


UNRIVALLED 


SHORTBREAD, PITCAITHLY BANNOCKS, 
PETTICOAT TAILS SHORTBREAD, ann SCOTCH CAKES. 








60 GEORGE STREET, 19 FREDERICK STREET, & 1 WEMYSS PLACE, EDINBURGH, 


Printed for the Proprietors by T. & A. CONSTABLE, Printers to Her Majesty, at the Edinburgh University Press, and 
Published by JoHN DouGtas, at the NATIONAL OsserveRr OFFice, 115 Fleet Street, London, and 9 Thistle Street, Edinburgh. 

















